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Record of the Trusteeship Council’s|! 


Fane nearly three months of intensive effort, the Trus- 
teeship Council on April 4 ended its sixth session. It 

was the Council’s longest session and the first held in Geneva. 
The Council completed a draft Trusteeship Agreement for 
the territory formerly known as Italian Somaliland. The 
Italian Government, as the Administering Authority desig- 
nate, has since approved this Agreement, and initial steps for 
its implementation have been taken. The Council also re- 
vised a Statute for Jerusalem which, in terms of the General 
Assembly’s resolution of last December, is to have an inter- 
national regime under the direct administration of the United 
Nations. It was decided that the Statute would enter into 
force “on a date to be determined later by a resolution of the 
Trusteeship Council.” (See pages 406 and 400 for summary 
of the Statute’s 43 articles and review of Council’s debate.) 


The Council also completed ex- 
amination of annual reports on four 
of the Trust Territories over the 
administration of which it has super- 
visory authority and considered more 
than one hundred petitions from 
groups or individuals in those terri- 
tories. It completed arrangements for 
a Visiting Mission to the Pacific 
Trust Territories; took action on 
seven resolutions of the General As- 
sembly relating to specific aspects 
of Trust Territories Administration 
and revised certain parts of its Rules 
of Procedure with a view to greater 
speed and efficiency. 

Although it held two meetings 
daily and set up sub-committees to 
ease the pressure of work, the Coun- 
cil was unable to complete all items 
on its heavy agenda. Some were post- 
poned until its seventh session, to 
be held in June at Lake Success. 

The U.S.S.R. delegation did not 
participate in the Council’s session, 
its usual representative, A. A. Solda- 
tov, failing to take his seat at the 
opening on January 19. 


Somaliland Agreement 


The Council’s obligation to com- 
pile a draft Trusteeship Agreement 
for former Italian Somaliland 
stemmed from the General Assem- 
bly’s resolution on the former Italian 
colonies, adopted last November. By 
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this resolution, the Assembly decided 
that former Italian Somaliland should 
become an independent sovereign 
state after a ten-year trusteeship un- 
der Italian administration. As Ad- 
ministering Authority, Italy was to 
be aided by an Advisory Council 
composed of the representatives of 
Egypt, Colombia, and the Philip- 
pines. The resolution also charged 
the Trusteeship Council with nego- 
tiating a draft Trusteeship Agree- 
ment. 

Immediately following this deci- 
sion by the Assembly, the Council, 
at a special session last December, 
established a six-member committee 
to draft a provisional text. This com- 
mittee comprised the representatives 
of the Dominican Republic, France, 
Iraq, Philippines, United Kingdom 
and United States, and was presided 
over by Dr. Max Henriquez-Urena 
(Dominican Republic). 

The Committee began work at 
Geneva on January 9, 1950, and 
submitted a provisional draft to the 
full Council on January 19. After 
reviewing and revising some of its 
provisions, the Council unanimously 
adopted the definitive text of the 
Trusteeship Agreement, together with 
a constitutional annex, on January 
27, 1950. (See the BULLETIN, Vol. 
VIII, No. 4.) 

Throughout the work of both the 
drafting committee and the Council, 
Italy, as the Administering Authority 





designate, and Ethiopia, at its own 
request, were represented by observ- 
ers without the right of vote—the 
former by Guiseppe Brusasca and Vit- 
torio Cerulli; the latter by Abbebe 
Retta and Tesfaie Teguegn. (Tesfaie 
Teguegn died of a heart attack on 
the morning of January 19.) In gen- 
eral, the Agreement follows the lines 
of those for other Trust Territories. 
There are, however, some modifica- 
tions arising out of the Assembly de- 
cisions. 

Among the more important of 
these is the setting of a specific time 
limit of ten years for the granting 
of self-government to the Territory, 
the provisions relating to the func- 
itons of the Advisory Council and 
the Annex setting forth a declaration 
of constitutional principles. Special 
provisions also are made for Italy’s 
assumption of authority, since the 
General Assembly desired that Italy 
take over provisionally from the 
United Kingdom as soon as possible, 
without waiting for the Assembly’s 
final approval which is necessary to 
give the agreement full effect. 

The Italian Parliament approved 
the Agreement in February and, in 
a letter dated February 22, Italian 
Foreign Minister Count Sforza in- 
formed Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie that, subject to the Assembly’s 
approval of the Agreement, his Gov- 
ernment undertook to administer the 
territory in accordance with its terms. 
Necessary preliminary measures were 
taken and on April 1, 1950, the 
United Kingdom Government hand- 
ed over authority to Italy. 


Advisory Council 


During the drafting of the Agree- 
ment, Abbebe Retta, of Ethiopia, 
objected to the phrasing of an article 
which referred to frontiers laid down 
in “existing international treaties,” 
certain of which Ethiopia did not 
regard as valid because they had 
been negotiated under force. 

As amended the articles on fron- 
tiers provides that the boundaries of 
the territory “insofar as they are not 
already delimited, shall be delimited 
in accordance with a procedure ap- 
proved by the General Assembly.” 

Since the adoption of the Agree- 
ment, the Italian Government has 
notified the United Nations that the 
United Kingdom had “unilaterally” 
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’s Sixth Session: 


fixed certain boundaries for the Ter- 
ritory and that Italy reserves its rights 
in the future in regard to these fron- 
tiers. 

The Agreement provides that the 
Territory shall be called “the Terri- 
tory of Somaliland under Italian 
administration.” 


Annual Reports 


Four annual reports on Trust Ter- 
ritories were examined by the Coun- 
cil. These were on Tanganyika and 
the Cameroons under British admin- 
istration, Ruanda-Urundi under Bel- 
gian administration, and the Cam- 
eroons under French administration. 
All these reports were the second to 
be submitted by the respective Ad- 
ministering Authorities since the ter- 
ritories came under the Trusteeship 
System. 

In each case the Council’s exam- 
ination followed its customary de- 
tailed pattern, with a special repre- 
sentative of the Administration pres- 
ent to answer members’ questions on 
every phase of life and conditions in 
the territories. (Reviews of the four 
reports and the Council’s examina- 
tion appeared in the BULLETIN issues 
of February 1, March 1, March 
15, April 1, and April 15.) Following 
a general debate on each report, a 
drafting committee formulated the 
Council’s conclusions and recom- 
mendations, and these were discussed 
again. As approved they will be em- 
bodied in the Council’s report to the 
General Assembly. 

In considering the reports on the 
two Cameroons, the Council also 
took into account the report of its 
Visiting Mission to these territories. 


Tanganyika Report 


The first report to be considered 
was that on Tanganyika, largest of 
the ten Trust Territories. The Coun- 
cil, in its conclusions and recommen- 
dations, expressed general satisfac- 
tion with proposed constitutional re- 
forms in the territory, and the hope 
that these reforms would promptly 
be put into effect. It recommended 
that greater representation on the 
Legislative and Executive Councils 
be granted to Africans, that the Ad- 
ministration examine the possibility 
of electing rather than appointing 
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members to the Legislative Council, 
and that the system of provincial 
councils be extended. 

In the social sphere, the Council 
urged that the punishment of whip- 
ping be abolished. It was gratified, 
however, with the decision to grant 
pensions to government employees 
and to increase their salaries. The 
Council also voiced satisfaction that 
subsidies had been granted to the 
development and welfare fund, estab- 
lished to help expand the territorial 
economy. It recommended redoubled 
efforts to establish secondary indus- 
tries. A “natural resources ordi- 
nance,” aimed at assisting the con- 
servation and development of natural 
resources, and the establishment of 
a land bank providing loans for 
farmers and Native Authorities for 
agricultural purposes found com- 
mendation by the Council. 

Stressing the gravity of the land 
problem, the Council recommended 
examination of the possibility of ex- 
ploiting ex-enemy lands for the bene- 
fit of the indigenous inhabitants. If 
this should prove possible, the Coun- 
cil felt such areas should be handed 
over, On a co-operative basis, to the 
local population. 

A higher standard of living and 
the fact that medical expenditures 
have tripled since the end of the war 
were other matters of satisfaction to 
the Council. Concern was expressed 
over the regulations calling for a 
bond up to 3,000 shillings from per- 
sons wishing to publish a newspaper. 
The Council urged that this should 
not be allowed to encroach in any 
way upon freedom of the press. 


Ruanda-Urundi Report 


In its recommendations on this 
Belgian-administered territory, the 





Council praised the Administering 
Authority for the “example of con- 
structive co-operation” shown in ap- 
plying measures recommended by 
the Visiting Mission to the territory 
in 1948. It also expressed its satisfac- 
tion with recent political reforms, 
but suggested that African councils 
be established as soon as possible. 

In economic and social fields, the 
Council noted that purely internal 
measures could not meet the serious 
problem of over-population. The 
Administration was asked to ex- 
amine the possibility of migration to 
less heavily populated, neighboring 
territories. Several delegations noted 
that, despite the noticeable improve- 
ment in living conditions, Ruanda- 
Urundi was under the constant 
threat of famine as a result of its 
exceptional population density and 
the poor quality of its soil. (The 
administrative report admitted that 
paramount problems in the territory 
were the menace of famine and soil 
erosion.) 

The Council recommended that 
the Administration review all existing 
legislation which might be interpreted 
as “racial discrimination” and also 
study the possibility of raising “real 
wages.” The Administration was also 
urged to abolish whipping, and to 
restrict solitary confinement to cases 
of exceptional gravity. Progress in 
medical services was commended, 
but several recommendations were 
made to improve educational facili- 
ties. In particular, the Council urged 
establishment of secular and second- 
ary schools and recommended that 
the authorities, in consultation with 


(Continued page 411.) 
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New Plea for Peace Effort 


Made to Security Council 


Concern for the present world situation prompted 
the President of the Security Council for April, 
Mahmoud Fawzi Bey, of Egypt, to appeal to 
members for a redoubling of their efforts to reach 
agreement to give hope of peace. 


N appeal to the Security Coun- 

cil, particularly its permanent 
members, to “redouble our efforts to 
accomplish agreement instead of per- 
petuating disagreement,” was made 
by the Council’s President, Mahmoud 
Fawzi Bey, of Egypt, on April 12. 

Mr. Fawzi made his appeal in a 
statement on international peace and 
security to the Council as he assumed 
the Presidency for the month of 
April. He had, he said, two objectives 
in mind in making his statement. His 
ultimate objective was the same as 
that of the Charter—‘that we help in 
the establishment of a _ workable, 
peaceable, secure, and really civil- 
ized international life.” But his im- 
mediate aim was to appeal to the 
Council “and particularly to its per- 
manent members, so that we may all 
redouble our efforts to accomplish 
agreement instead of perpetuating 
disagreement, and to give more hope 
of peace and security to a weary, 
perturbed world.” 

As President and as representative 
of Egypt, he was ready, as he was 
certain all representatives were, “to 
work day and night and to co-op- 
erate with everyone who aims at the 
same objective.” 


Present World Situation 


At the outset, Mr. Fawzi said that 
the world was passing through a pe- 
riod of tension and anxiety, and 
many believed that the United Na- 
tions, particularly the Security Coun- 
cil, had not adequately fulfilled its 
mandate under the Charter. 

Drawing attention to “deficiencies, 
shortcomings, and gaps” in the work 
of the Council, he mentioned first 


MAHMOUD FAWZI BEY, of Egypt, President 
of the Security Council for April, in charac- 
teristic poses. 
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that Articles 43 and 106—which, he 
said, were put in the Charter to fill 
a gap that had proved fatal to the 
League of Nations—had not been 
implemented, and implementation 
did not seem to be in sight. 

(Article 43 provides for agreements 
under which Members of the United 
Nations undertake to make armed 
forces, assistance, and facilities avail- 
able to the Council for maintaining 
international peace and security. Ar- 
ticle 106 provides that, pending such 
agreements, the five permanent mem- 
bers of the Council “shall . . . con- 
sult with one another” and with 
other Members on necessary joint 
action.) 


Revitalization Urged 


Furthermore, said Mr. Fawzi, the 
duties of the Council relating to dis- 
armament and the regulation of arma- 
ments, as provided for in Article 26, 
had not been satisfactorily discharged. 
Even the inadequate resolutions of 
the General Assembly and of the 
Council remained “hanging in the 
air. 

“For outside political reasons,” 
having no relation to the Charter, 
several applicants for Membership 
had not been accepted, and the or- 
ganization was thus deprived of their 
contribution to its work. 

The failure to implement Articles 
43 and 106 left the United Nations 
“practically as helpless as the League 
of Nations was,” and had resulted on 
more than one occasion in the United 
Nations’ bowing to injustice, aggres- 
sion, and the fait accompli. 

And failure in regard to disarma- 
ment and the regulation of arma- 
ments resulted in rearmament with 
more destructive and deadly arms. 

Thus, the time had come to re- 
vitalize the work of the United Na- 
tions and to do something more posi- 
tive. 
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Mr. Fawzi referred to other ar- 
ticles of the Charter to stress the 
importance of the Council’s work 
and responsibilities. He then went 
on to declare that “the structure of 
world peace and security remains as 
shaky today as only an ill-wisher 
would want it to be,” despite all the 
regular and special sessions of the 
Assembly, all the efforts of the va- 
rious organs, and all the 470 meet- 
ings of the Council in about four 
years, compared to about 60 meet- 
ings in more than 20 years of the 
Council of the League of Nations. 

While it was true that some great 
efforts had been made by the Coun- 
cil and by other organs, these too 
often had been stalemated, especially 
by the lack of agreement among the 
permanent members of the Council, 
whose agreement “is so essential to 
the success of our organization.” Yet 
matters of peace and security were 
not a monopoly of the permanent 
members. 

In explaining the objectives of his 
statement, Mr. Fawzi emphasized 
that he was not trying to apportion 
blame or to accuse anyone. He was 
aware, too, that the problems could 
not be solved instantly. 


Noting that several proposals and 
efforts had been made for solving one 
or another of the problems, Mr. 
Fawzi urged more frequent consul- 
tation. “We are expected to work un- 
ceasingly and relentlessly for the 
the cause of peace and security,” he 
declared. The danger which the world 
was facing, he added, could be elimi- 
nated through “determined, persistent, 
enlightened, and timely endeavors.” 


Later in the meeting, Dr. T. F. 
Tsiang, of China, and Dr. Ales Beb- 
ler, of Yugoslavia, commented on the 
President’s statement. 


Dr. Tsiang’s Comments 


Dr. Tsiang said that it was obvious 
that the peoples of the world look to 
the United Nations, particularly the 
Security Council, to keep the peace. 
It was also obvious that problems had 
increased faster than the Council had 
been able to find solutions. 

His delegation regretted that there 
had been no success in prohibiting 
and controlling the atomic weapon, 
that the limitation of conventional 
armaments had not made much prog- 
ress, and that the organization of an 
international force was as far off 
as when the United Nations was 
founded. 

However, despite its shortcomings, 
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the world had progressed beyond the 
stage of cannibalism or war for the 
sake of war. If, then, “we still see 
on all sides preparations for war, it 
is because we are divided on policy.” 
Dr. Tsiang was convinced that the 
cause of disarmament could be served 
only by seeking a settlement in the 
political sphere. Any effort to work 
on the problem of disarmament would 
not bear fruit “unless we succeed in 
the first instance in achieving a sub- 
stantial measure of political agree- 
ment.” 

Turning to the political field, Dr. 
Tsiang remarked that it was well for 
the Council to keep its limitations in 
mind. 

One of the great political problems 
today was that of the peace treaties 
with Germany, Japan, and Austria. 
But it had been decided that the ques- 
tion of peace treaties was not within 
the United Nations’ jurisdiction. Dr. 
Tsiang could see nothing that the 
Council could usefully do in this field. 


Limitation Cited 


“A certain great limitation which 
we must face,” he then said, “is the 
rise of Soviet Union imperialism,” 
which was unexpected in the first 
years before the organization of the 
United Nations and during the Con- 
ference at San Francisco. This was a 
new kind of imperialism which worked 
with weapons against which the Char- 
ter made no specific provision because 
the framers of the Charter did not 
visualize such a possibility. Thus, ag- 
gression through propaganda, through 
the fifth column, through exploitation 
of economic backwardness in some 
countries, making a war of aggres- 
sion in the form of a civil war, was 
not safeguarded against, and this limi- 
tation was one of the fundamental 
causes of the weakness of the United 
Nations today. It was also the funda- 
mental cause of the world’s worries. 

What, then, Dr. Tsiang asked, could 
the United Nations contribute to- 
wards the maintenance of peace? It 
had no force and no financial re- 
sources of its own, and some of the 
important problems of the world 
were not within its scope of activi- 
ties. Nevertheless, Dr. Tsiang was 
firmly convinced that if the United 
Nations were courageous enough to 
mobilize all the moral forces of the 
world, it could yet maintain world 
peace. 

Recalling the outcome of his dele- 
gation’s request to the fourth session 
of the Assembly “to consider the ag- 
gression of the Soviet Union” against 
China, he could not conceive of any 


way of raising the prestige of the 
United Nations if it continued to 
“hush” matters. 

Proposals to patch things up, he 
asserted, were calculated to preserve 
the United Nations as “a piece of bu- 
reaucratic machinery.” But as soon 
as the United Nations ceased to be a 
force for international justice and 
peace, “a mere gigantic bureaucracy 
will serve no purpose whatever.” 


Dr. Bebler’s Statement 


Dr. Bebler, too, felt that the Presi- 
dent was “perfectly justified” in em- 
phasizing that, in the eyes of public 
opinion, the members of the Security 
Council were far from playing the 
part which they were called on to play 
in international life, “that of great 
artisans of peace and of international 
understanding.” 

The Council's agenda, for instance, 
contained a long list of questions 
which were not mentioned now. Per- 
haps failure to discuss these was a 
good omen, since it could be taken 
to mean that they did not require 
immediate attention. However, there 
were some problems which were not 
taken up even though they were im- 
mediate and pressing. 

Dr. Bebler believed that the Presi- 
dent was right in mentioning the ques- 
tion of the admission of new Mem- 
bers, for the prestige and success of 
the United Nations called for an im- 
mediate solution. 

The problems of armaments, too, 
were particularly grave because the 
armaments race added to international 
tension which in turn speeded up that 
race. 

Who, other than the Security Coun- 
cil, he asked, could bring the world 
out of this vicious circle? But the 
Council must be in a moral position 
to do so. It therefore should be able 
to function: its composition should be 
such as to permit it to take any re- 
quired initiative with authority. 

Unfortunately, Dr. Bebler contin- 
ued, all was not well within the Coun- 
cil. It was divided on a vital question, 
that of the representation of a per- 
manent member, China. He consid- 
ered that the time had definitely come 
for that question to be solved, and 
there was only one possible solution, 
admission of the representative of the 
Government of the People’s Republic 
of China, “the only Chinese Govern- 
ment worthy of that name.” 

“Our failure to take that decision 
has resulted in the absence from the 
Council, through no fault of its own, 
of one of its permanent members 
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[China], a situation for which the 
majority of its members is to blame,” 
Dr. Bebler asserted. 

He doubted whether the Council 
still had a majority of seven votes to 
accept the validity of the credentials 
of the present Chinese representative, 
and he thought that the President 
should examine the situation and lead 
the Council to a speedy solution. 

Such a decision should be taken 
immediately, he continued, “not be- 
cause of the wilful absence of another 
permanent member [the U.S.S.R.], 
but despite that absence.” It should 
be taken in the interests of the United 
Nations and because the Charter re- 
quires the presence of China in the 
Security Council. 


Meeting Suggested 


Dr. Bebler thought that the Coun- 
cil should deal with this question first 
and should devote a meeting to it 
soon. This was the first task awaiting 
not only the permanent members of 
the Council, but also and especially 
the non-permanent members, since 
the latter seemed less divided on the 
point. 

For a real, just, and indivisible 
peace, Dr. Bebler concluded, Yugo- 
slavia was prepared to make all the 
necessary efforts. As a member of the 
Council, it was prepared to co-operate 
in any plan and give its support to 
any initiative directed towards rais- 
ing the prestige of the United Nations 
and showing that the United Nations, 
as an organization, is equal to its task 
because its work, its enterprises, and 
its successes are an expression of the 
deepest desire for a lasting peace 
which is common to all peoples. 


Further Withdrawals 


Meanwhile, on April 11 and 17, 
two further withdrawals from United 
Nations bodies occurred over the 
question of Chinese representation. 

At the opening of the spring session 
of the nine-member Advisory Com- 
mittee on Administrative and Budg- 
etary Questions on April 11, V. T. 
Kobushko, of the U.S.S.R., proposed 
the expulsion of the “representative of 
the Kuomintang group.” The Chair- 
man, C. L. Hsia, of China, agreed 
with the view expressed by several 
members that the proposal was out 
of order because the Committee is 
composed of individual experts elect- 
ed by the General Assembly, and so 
ruled. When this ruling, on being 
challenged by Mr. Kobushko, was up- 
held by the Committee, Mr. Kobush- 
ko withdrew with the statement that 
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COUNCIL HONORS MEMORY 
OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 

At the opening of the April 12 
meeting of the Security Council, 
all those present stood in silence 
for one minute in memory of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, who had 


died on that date five years be- 
fore. The President of the Coun- 
cil referred to the late President 
Roosevelt as “one of the greatest 
friends and defenders of liberty 
and builders of peace and the 
United Nations.” 





the Soviet Union would not recog- 
nize as legal decisions taken by the 
Committee with the participation of 
the expert from the “Kuomintang 
group.” 

Similarly, at the opening of the 
fourth session of the Sub-Commis- 
sion on Economic Development on 
April 17, Pavel M. Chernyshev, of the 
U.S.S.R., and Jiri Nosek, of Czecho- 
slovakia, withdrew after a motion by 


Mr. Chernyshev to unseat the “Kuo- 
mintang” expert was declared to be 
out of order by a vote of 3-2. (See 
below.) 

At his press conference on April 
14, Secretary-General Trygve Lie said 
that “the situation in which the United 
Nations finds itself” was unchanged 
since his last press conference on 
March 24. (See the BULLETIN, vol. 
VIII, no. 8.) He did not expect any 
change during the next five or six 
weeks, but he hoped for a solution be- 
fore the regular session of the As- 
sembly in September. He referred to 
Mr. Fawzi’s statement in the Security 
Council on April 12 as “positive and 
helpful.” 

In reply to a question as to whether 
any government had formally re- 
sponded to his Washington speech of 
March 21, in which he proposed that 
a “periodic” meeting of the Security 
Council should be held prior to the 
Assembly session, or to a memoran- 
dum which he had circulated among 
Security Council members on the pos- 
sible agenda for such a meeting, Mr. 
Lie said that no government had re- 
plied officially. 


Financing Economic Progress 


Practical recommendations for fi- 
nancing the economic development 
of underdeveloped countries are to 
be formulated by the fourth session 
of the Sub-Commission on Economic 
Development. The session opened at 
Lake Success on April 17. The Sub- 
Commission undertook this task in 
accordance with resolutions of the 
General Assembly and the Economic 
and Social Council. 

Five aspects of this task will be 
considered in the course of the ses- 
sion, as follows: 

(i) The place of domestic finan- 
cing in economic development. 

(ii) The place of foreign financing 
in economic development, including 
fields of development, local currency 
requirements in these fields and the 
nature and extent of returns. 

(iii) Sources of foreign financing 
and possibilities of their expansion, 
particularly with regard to non-dol- 
lar financing. 

(iv) What can be financed by for- 
eign investment. 

(v) Provision of long-term, low- 
cost financing for projects not suit- 
able for private capital, either do- 
mestic or international. 

Seven experts, acting in their per- 
sonal capacities, make up the mem- 
bership of this Sub-Commission. 





They are: Jose Nunez Guima- 
raes, from Brazil; D. K. Lieu, from 
China; Jiri Nosek, from Czecho- 
slovakia; V.K.R.V. Rao, from India; 
Manuel Bravo Jimenez, from Mexi- 
co; Pavel M. Chernyshev, from the 
U.S.S.R.; and August Maffry, from 
the United States. Mr. Chernyshev 
and Mr. Nosek, however, left the 
meeting hall at the opening meeting 
after the Sub-Commission had voted 
to rule out of order a proposal by 
Mr. Chernyshev to unseat the Chi- 
nese representative. They refused to 
attend the Sub-Commission as. long 
as the latter also attended its meet- 
ings. Their Governments would not 
recognize as lawful any decision 
taken with his participation. 

Members of the Sub-Commission 
were not representatives of their 
governments, countered Mr. Lieu. 
They were appointed as experts, act- 
ing in their personal capacities. Fur- 
ther, the composition of the Sub- 
Commission was to be decided by its 
parent bodies, the Economic and 
Employment Commission and the 
Economic and Social Council. 

Mr. Rao, who was chairman dur- 
ing all previous sessions of this body, 
was unanimously re-elected to this 
post. Mr. Bravo Jimenez was elected 
vice-chairman. 


U. N. B.—May 1, 1950 








THE RIVER JHELUM in Kashmir at its confluence with Wular Lake. 


New Kashmir Effort Assured Support 


IR OWEN DIXON, eminent Aus- 

tralian jurist, will soon proceed 
to the Indian sub-continent to help 
effect and to supervise the demilita- 
rization of Kashmir, which is to be 
completed by India and Pakistan by 
August 14, 1950, preliminary to a 
plebiscite to be held there. 

As United Nations Representative 
for India and Pakistan, Sir Owen will 
replace the present United Nations 
Commission for India and Pakistan. 
He was appointed by the Security 
Council on April 12 under the terms 
of a resolution adopted by the Coun- 
cil on March 14. (See the BULLETIN, 
vol, VIII, no. 7.) 

Cuba, Norway, the United King- 
dom, and the United States, which 
sponsored the March 14 resolution, 
nominated Sir Owen, and his ap- 
pointment was approved by the 
Council by a vote of 8-0, with 2 
abstentions (India and Yugoslavia). 
Article 27 of the Charter required 
India as a member of the Council 
to abstain because it is a party to the 
dispute. The Yugoslav representative 
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When the Security Council appointed Sir Owen 
Dixon, Australian jurist and diplomat, as United 
Nations Representative for India and Pakistan on 
April 12, India and Pakistan immediately prom- 
ised full co-operation in his task of helping to 
effect the demilitarization of Kashmir. 


did not make a statement on his ab- 
stention. In the vote on March 14, 
however, Yugoslavia abstained be- 
cause of doubts regarding the effect 
of adoption of the resolution. 

The appointment of Sir Owen was 
welcomed in brief remarks by sev- 
eral representatives at the Council’s 
meeting on April 12. 

The President, Mahmoud Fawzi 
Bey, of Egypt, hailed the appoint- 
ment as still another step “towards 
the solution of the question of 
Jammu and Kashmir and towards 
the re-establishment of perfect har- 
mony and understanding between 
the two sister states of India and 


Pakistan.” He expressed the thanks 
of the Council “to all those who con- 
tributed to the achievement of this 
further progress and most particular- 
ly to the parties themselves.” 

He also commended “the noble 
and far-sighted thoughts” which in- 
spired the recent meetings of the 
Prime Ministers of India and Pakis- 
tan in New Delhi, which he said 
would inspire similar meetings in the 
future. He extended the Council’s 
congratulations and good wishes to 
Sir Owen Dixon. 

Similar views were expressed by 
Arne Sunde, of Norway, who con- 
sidered that Sir Owen’s well-known 
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qualities as an experienced adminis- 
trator and diplomat would be useful 
assets. 

He emphasized that direct talks 
between parties to a dispute are an 
essential part of the machinery of 
negotiation and mediation and 
should not be left unexploited—in 
fact, they might become the key to 
the fulfilment of the Representative’s 
task. Mr. Sunde felt confident that 
Sir Owen Dixon would be aware 
of the possibilities of harmoniz- 
ing conflicting views and _ interests 
through direct and open talks be- 
tween the disputing parties. 

Moreover, he felt that Sir Owen 
would not hesitate to extend his as- 
sistance to the parties to the extent 
of drawing up the program for such 
talks whenever he considered that this 
would be useful and necessary. Mr. 
Sunde stressed “the obvious fact 
that whatever progress can be made 
towards a final solution of the dis- 
pute will necessarily be made through 
arrangements agreed upon by both 
parties.” 

The United States representative, 
Warren R. Austin, stated that his 
country wished to encourage India 
and Pakistan to continue to make 
these substantial gains towards settle- 
ment of an extremely complicated 
situation. It had never been neces- 
sary for the Council to consider the 
question of blame or guilt—it had 
been enough to consider the facts, 
the complexity of which was a nat- 
ural outgrowth of a situation which 
had many ramifications and a long 
history. 


Matters Remaining 


Mr. Austin referred briefly to 
what India and Pakistan had already 
accomplished—cessation of hostil- 
ities on January 1, 1949; establish- 
ment of a cease-fire line on July 27, 
1949; an agreement on Fleet Ad- 
miral Chester W. Nimitz, of the 
United States, as Plebiscite Adminis- 
trator—and to “the promise which 
this holds for the future.” He also 
touched on the matters which re- 
mained to be considered and acted 
on by the two representatives of the 
Council. First, there was Sir Owen 
Dixon, “whose distinguished char- 
acter gives us all cause for expressing 
gratitude at his willingness to assume 
the burdens of this great task.” After 
Sir Owen had carried out this task 
and reported to the Council, there 
was the United Nations Plebiscite 
Administrator for Jammu and Kash- 
mir, Fleet Admiral Nimitz, who 
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wou!'d then have to go forward with 
his part in the program as supervisor 
of the plebiscite, “in which fair op- 
portunity is to be given to the people 
of Jammu and Kashmir to make 
their own decisions as to accession.” 

Mr. Austin believed that the story 
as he outlined it represented “a not- 
able achievement by two great coun- 
tries which were suddenly confront- 
ed with the necessity of solving these 
problems that grew out of the great 
change from a colonial status to one 
of independence.” 

What he considered to be the 
greatest difficulty was the demili- 
tarization of the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir, which the Council had 
deemed necessary in order that the 
plebiscite might be held in an order- 
ly way, uninfluenced by the pres- 
ence of the armed forces of either 
party. Therefore the immediate ques- 
tion still to be decided was demili- 
tarization, and it was in this connec- 
tion that Sir Owen Dixon would func- 
tion. 

The United States, Mr. Austin 
concluded, wished to strengthen the 
arm of the Representative, who 
should have the strong support of 
the Council at all times in his very 
difficult task. And he was casting no 





aspersions on the parties, whose 
problem, he knew, was exceedingly 
difficult. 

“We are not trying to enforce 
something by punishment, coercion, 
or anything of that kind,” Mr. Aus- 
tin added. “What we are trying to 
do is to use that finest of instrumen- 
talities in all disputes—pacific settle- 
ment—and the offer of a very dis- 
tinguished and able person to aid 
in bringing the parties together.” 


Utmost Skill Required 


Endorsing the remarks of the pre- 
vious speakers, Sir Alexander Cado- 
gan, of the United Kingdom, also 
emphasized that Sir Owen’s task was 
one of great complexity which called 
for the utmost skill and wisdom. 
Moreover, it could be undertaken 
only by someone of the _ highest 
stature, whose views and recommen- 
dations would carry great weight not 
only with the Governments of India 
and Pakistan, but also with public 


THE JHELUM RIVER VALLEY, looking toward 
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YUGOSLAVIA BECOMES 
55TH UNESCO MEMBER 

Yugoslavia has become the 
55th member of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization, it has been 
announced in Paris, where that 
country has deposited its in- 
strument of acceptance of the 
UNESCO Constitution. 

At the UNESCO General Con- 
ference, opening in Florence, 
Italy, on May 22, three more ap- 
plications for membership will be 
considered—those of Indonesia, 
Korea, and Jordan, which have 
been approved by the Economic 
and Social Council. 


opinion in the sub-continent and in 
the world at large. He was confident 
that Sir Owen possessed the necessary 
qualities and would receive the good- 
will and support of “all of us here.” 
The Council was most fortunate in 
securing his services. 

Sir Alexander felt certain that the 
atmosphere in the sub-continent had 
been immeasurably improved by the 
agreement reached between India 
and Pakistan in regard to minority 
rights. The conclusion of that agree- 
ment had resulted from the states- 
manlike approach of the two Gov- 
ernments towards their difficult prob- 
lems. The United Nations had a 
great opportunity to perform a serv- 
ice of the highest importance to the 
people of India and Pakistan by 
bringing to an end a dispute which 
had for so long existed in regard to 
Kashmir. 


Support by India and Pakistan 


For India, Gopala Menon con- 
veyed his Government’s acceptance 
of Sir Owen Dixon as the United 
Nations Representative and the as- 
surance that it would extend to him 
its warm and full co-operation. 

Stressing that demilitarization of 
Jammu and Kashmir was essential, 
Sir Muhammad Zafrulla Khan, of 
Pakistan, also assured the Council 
that Sir Owen would receive the full- 
est support, assistance, and co-opera- 
tion of his Government. He hoped 
that, in view of the agreement 
reached between the two Govern- 
ments “on a different but basically 
connected problem,” the United Na- 
tions Representative might find his 
task easier than had been expected. 


Dr. Homero Viteri-Lafronte, of 
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Ecuador, paid tribute to the “able 
and decisive work” of the Commis- 
sion for India and Pakistan, which 
had suggested the appointment of 
an individual to try to bring about 
an agreement between the parties, 
in which the Commission itself had 
failed. 

Names of high quality and great 
prestige had been mentioned, Dr. 
Viteri-Lafronte recalled, and _ this 
proved that when the Council wished 
measures to be undertaken on its 
behalf, it sought to enlist the co- 
operation of persons of stature. The 
Ecuadorean delegation was pleased 
to vote for Sir Owen’s appointment. 

While the problem of demilitariza- 
tion would undoubtedly present 
many technical problems of purely 
military character, he continued, it 
was appropriate that the task of rep- 
resenting the United Nations in this 
difficult undertaking should have 
been entrusted to a judge. This dem- 
onstrated the Council’s confidence 
that a member of this profession 
would seek to bring about, on a basis 
of justice and equity, the solution 
that all desired. 


Military Authorities Suggested 


He also felt certain that it would 
be found necessary and desirable to 
place on the staff of the Representa- 
tive high military authorities who 
would assist him and co-operate with 
him in technical matters. The Coun- 
cil, he emphasized, was anxious that 
this step should be fully effective and 
that a solution should be brought 
about as speedily as possible. 

The French representative, Jean 
Chauvel, also welcomed the appoint- 
ment of Sir Owen Dixon and the 
comments of the interested parties. 
It was clear, he said, that the success 
of the mission would largely depend 
on the co-operation vouchsafed by 
the two Governments. His delega- 
tion had no doubt that these Gov- 
ernments, which had just given a 
solemn and public token of their 
will to eliminate the causes of the 
conflict between them, would avail 
themselves of the opportunity offered 
to them to settle a dispute whose 
gravity and protracted character had 
rightly alarmed everyone, and to do 
so under conditions which were 
highly honorable for both parties and 
most likely to guarantee the interests 
involved. He hoped that the will 
for understanding and co-operation 
would be manifested on all sides. 

In conclusion, the President of the 
Council extended thanks to the rep- 
resentative of Pakistan and to the 


UNITED NATIONS 
REPRESENTATIVE FOR 
INDIA AND PAKISTAN 

Sir Owen Dixon has spent his 
life in law, diplomacy, and public 
service. Born on April 28, 1886, 
at Hawthorn in the State of Vic- 
toria in Australia, the son of a 
Melbourne solicitor, he was edu- 
cated at Hawthorn College and 
the Universi- 
ty of Mel- 
bourne, and 
was called to 
the Bar in 
Victoria in 
1910. Named 
e King’s 
Counselin 
1922, he was 
appointed an 
acting justice 
of the Su- 
preme Court of Victoria four 
years later and a justice of the 
High Court of Australia in 1929. 
He was knighted in 1941 as a 
Knight Commander of the Order 
of St. Michael and St. George. 

During the Second World War, 
he served as Chairman of the 
Central Wool Committee, 1940- 
42; Chairman of the Coastal 
Shipping Control Board and of 
the Commonwealth Marine War 
Risks Insurance Board, 1941-42; 
and Chairman of the Salvage 
Board and of the Allied Consul- 
tative Shipping Council in Aus- 
tralia, 1942. He was Australian 
Minister to Washington from 
1942 to 1944, 

Sir Owen is married and is the 
father of two sons and two 
daughters. 





Sir Owen Dixon 





Chairman and other members of the 
Commission who had sat at the 
Council table during the discussion. 
Later, it was stated by Secretary- 
General Trygve Lie that Sir Owen 
Dixon had been invited to come to 
Lake Success from Australia before 
proceeding to the scene of his duties. 





DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
SIGNS ANNECY PROTOCOL 


The Dominican’ Republic, on 
April 19, through Enrique de Mar- 
chena, representative to the United 
Nations, signed the Annecy Protocol 
of Terms of Accession to the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
—an instrument which enables addi- 
tional governments to become parties 
to the Agreement. 
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Plan to Resettle ‘Forgotten Elite’ 
of European Refugee Camps 


RESETTLEMENT “placement 

service” has been inaugurated 
by the International Refugee Organi- 
zation, which reports that the opera- 
tion, designed to resettle approxi- 
mately 25,V00 of the “forgotten elite” 
of retugees in the European DP 
camps, thus far has met with marked 
success. Included on the placement 
lists are doctors, surgeons, dentists, 
engineers, technicians, and specialists 
in various trades, together with their 
families and dependents. 

Details of the initial response from 
various countries to this program are 
given in a report from IRO’s Geneva 
headquarters on April 19. This dis- 
closed that more than twenty coun- 
tries in various parts of the world 
have expressed a willingness to ad- 
mit specialists for resettlement. 

Ethiopia is sending a mission to 
the United States zone of Germany 
to select 150 skilled workers with 
their families. Similarly, Madagascar 
is sending a mission to select 500 per- 
sons for resettlement in that French 
territory. Canada has agreed to take 
500 skilled workers, while Argentina, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, India, and the 
United Kingdom have asked for files 
on individual specialists. Twelve hun- 
dred additional dossiers are in the 
hands of IRO representatives or pros- 
pective employers in 17 countries or 
colonies; many have already taken dis- 
placed persons. These countries are: 
Belgium, Belgian Congo, Pakistan, 
Ethiopia, Colombia, Kenya, Mexico, 
Morocco, Canada, Peru, Ecuador, 
Bolivia, Eire, Venezuela, United 
States, Costa Rica, Norway and sev- 
eral Trust Territories. Even the re- 
mote Falkland Islands and the island 
of St. Helena have asked for details 
as to dental surgeons who are avail- 
able. 


Lengthy Negotiations 


The specialist placement program 
is only now gathering momentum be- 
cause of protracted preliminary nego- 
tiations with governments and indi- 
vidual organizations. Despite this, 149 
specialists have been already reset- 
tled with their families in seventeen 
countries, and 476 offers of employ- 
ment have been recently received. 


In a statement to the BULLETIN on 
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the current position of the new service, 
the Director-General of the IRo, J. 
Donald Kingsley, declared: “The 
numbers of specialists and skilled 
workers who have been helped to 
resettle through the efforts of the 
placement service are not great as 
yet, but we have high hopes for the 
future. Responses from governments, 
agencies and individuals are very en- 
couraging but we must not relax a 
moment if we are to achieve our ulti- 
mate goal—the resettlement of all 
these 25,000 men, women and chil- 
dren.” 


“Humanitarian Organization” 


Stressing that the IRO is not an 
employment agency, Mr. Kingsley 
added: “The 1Ro is a humanitarian 
organization. We are trying to help 
refugees find new homes in new coun- 
tries for themselves and their depen- 
dents—perhaps aging mothers and 
fathers or ailing wives and children. 
In our efforts to succeed in resettling 


the maximum number of refugees we 
are showing prospective employers 
how they may use refugee skills with 
advantage both to themselves and to 
the refugees. It is to their mutual ad- 
vantage, and I am convinced the 
refugees’ efforts and devotion will 
more than repay the employers for 
the opportunities they provide.” 

The semi-annual report of the IRo, 
reviewing operations between July 1, 
and December 31, 1949, reveals 
measures to prepare refugees for work 
in their new homelands. At the end of 
1949 twenty rehabilitation centres for 
both tuberculosis and non-tuberculo- 
sis refugees were in active operation 
in all DP areas, with a total capacity 
of 2,600. Some 135 separate courses 
in 40 subjects have been offered in 
these centres. 

In addition to particular vocational 
training courses carried on in the 
rehabilitation centres, a program of 
occupational therapy has been in- 
augurated in tuberculosis sanatoria. 
This program, because it can be of 
great importance in the successful 
establishment of refugees, will be 
continued after June 30, 1950. The 
report also stated that enrollment in 
language courses in the DP camps has 
increased steadily, attaining a total of 
46,000 by the end of 1949. 





East-West Trade Problems Cited 


UNNAR MYRDAL, Executive 
Secretary of the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Europe, 
said at a press conference in Ge- 
neva on April 17, that the Economic 
Commission for Europe had accom- 
plished many practical results during 
the last three years, but there had 
been a “partial 
failure” in efforts 
to solve the major 
economic _ prob- 
lems_ confronting 
Europe, _particu- 
larly that of East- 
West trade. 
Europe, said 
Mr. Myrdal, was 
essentially a geo- 
graphic and eco- 
nomic entity, but its political division 
had “impoverished us all.” The gov- 
ernments represented at the fifth 
ECE session, which opens on May 
31, would face the challenge of de- 
ciding whether they were prepared 
to commit themselves to a program 
under which work could be started 





Gunnar Myrdal 


on the major economic issues before 
Europe. 

He described his report to the 
fifth session of ECE as an effort 
to be honest with governments and 
expressed the hope that the latter 
could come to fruitful compromises 
permitting a widening of ECE work, 
especially in the direction of in- 
creasing East-West trade. This prob- 
lem, he said, was important to the 
West in supplying markets and non- 
dollar sources with food and raw 
materials, and important to the East 
in carrying out more quickly and 
with less sacrifice their ambitious 
economic development plans. 

On April 18, Mr. Myrdal left on a 
trip to a number of European capi- 
tals. His object, he declared, was to 
discuss on a high level the future 
work of ECE, particularly with regard 
to the development of trade. He will 
visit the following capitals: Stock- 
holm, Oslo, Copenhagen, Paris, Am- 
sterdam, Brussels, Prague, Moscow, 
Warsaw, and London. 


U. N. B.—May 1, 1950 
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Eradication of Yaws 


Aim of Program in Haiti 


A joint program of WHO, UNICEF, and the Gov- 
ernment of Haiti will soon be started to wipe out 
within two years a disease that cripples many and 
retards the economic development of the country. 


EAMS of physicians and medical 

aides will take out in their jeeps 
over the mountains of Haiti early 
this summer and begin a campaign 
to eradicate the disease of yaws from 
that Republic. At the same time it is 
hoped that syphilis, too, can be 
brought under control. All this is ex- 
pected to be accomplished within two 
years. 

Thus, for the first time in human 
history, will come to fruition an 
integrated effort by a group of na- 
tions to lift from one of themselves 
the scourge of a disease that is 
crippling its economic and social de- 
velopment as well as its health. 
Moreover, the successful outcome 
of the campaign in Haiti will point 
the way to similar disease eradica- 
tion programs elsewhere. 

Arrangements are now being 
completed to bring into reality this 
joint campaign by the World Health 
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Organization, the International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund and the 
Government of Haiti, based upon rec- 
ommendations of the United Nations 
Mission of Technical Assistance. 
These recommendations were sub- 
mitted in June 1949, after a thor- 
ough survey of Haiti by the Mission 
made at the request of the Haitian 
Government. The campaign is to 
be extended to the contiguous af- 
fected areas of the Dominican Re- 
public as soon as arrangements have 
been completed with that Govern- 
ment. 

The working details are now being 
completed in Haiti by Dr. Sacha 
Levitan, the Technical Director of 
the Project, and Dr. Adhemar Pao- 
liello, a specialist in mass vaccina- 
tion programs, with the Haitian 
Minister of Health, and with Bar- 
rington Dunbar, the UNICEF rep- 
resentative for Haiti and the Do- 
























BARRINGTON DUNBAR, chief of the UNICEF 
Mission to Haiti and the Dominican Republic. 


minican Republic. The operation 
will start as soon as these details 
have been agreed upon and the 
necessary supplies have been stocked 
in Port-au-Prince. 

The joint character of the enter- 
prise is made clear by the financial 
estimates. UNICEF is providing $319,- 
165 worth of supplies: The Haitian 
Government, $213,850 for adminis- 
trative expenses and personnel, and 
WHO, in supplying the technical per- 
sonnel, is committing itself to about 
$70,600 in expenses and salaries. 

While the campaign is of special 
interest to the Caribbean area, where 
several other islands are similarly 
affected, it is also of great importance 
to many tropical areas around the 
world. WHO has estimated that there 
are about 2,000,000 active cases of 
yaws among the inhabitants of 
tropical areas, of whom about 75 
per cent are children under 15 years 
of age. 

Infection occurs principally in 
childhood, and since each infected 
person suffers on the average some 
measure of disability for about one 
year, the toll in human suffering is 

















One of 32 jeeps—first lot of a shipment of 
94—going to Latin American countries from 
UNICEF for feeding and medical programs. 
Youngsters of the United Nations Interna- 
tional School spill over Major-General Low- 
ell W. Rooks (at wheel), UNICEF Fund- 
Raising Co-ordinator, and Assistant Secre- 
tary-General Benjamin Cohen, of the De- 
partment of Public Information. 
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enormous. The ill effects are carried 
over into adult life in a substantial 
proportion of cases and constitute 
one of the most important causes of 
chronic illness and disability in many 
tropical areas. 

Besides affording treatment to 
sufferers, the WHO UNICEF-Haiti 
project will enable study of various 
unsolved problems in the epidemi- 
ology and natural history of yaws 
which need to be investigated. The 
disease is caused by an organism 
similar to that producing syphilis; 
it is transmitted by non-venereal 
contact, and, usually, in childhood. 
Infection commonly takes place 
by contamination through existing 
breaks or ulcerations in the skin. 


Penicillin Injections 


The WHO medical experts are 
of the opinion that a limited number 
of injections of 300,000 units of 
penicillin will make possible the ef- 
fective control of the infectious stages 
of yaws in adults. They have recog- 
nized also the need for simultaneous 
education in hygiene, since without 
the adoption of hygienic methods, 
it would be possible for yaws to 
spread again. Thus, a minimum con- 
trol mechanism is to be established 


to maintain the gains obtained. 

There has been no recent census 
in Haiti, but the population is esti- 
mated at between 2,750,000 and 
3,500,000 people. Sample studies 
have indicated that about one-sixth 
of the population has yaws, and that 
in some rural areas the percentage 
is as high as 85. Since a treatment 
for syphilis is similar to that for 
yaws, it is anticipated that the pro- 
gram may establish control of the 
latter disease in the rural areas. 

WHO’s Expert Committee on 
Venereal Infections recommended 
the project to its organization last 
October. The Executive Board of 
UNICEF approved its participation, 
and the Haitian Government gave 
its co-operation. 


“Only Practical Approach” 


Dr. Levitan is a consultant on 
venereal diseases with the Pan Amer- 
ican Sanitary Bureau, which is 
WHO's Regional Office for the 
Americas, and formerly was the Di- 
rector of Clinical Research of the 
United States Health Department’s 
venereal disease laboratory on Staten 
Island, which pioneered in the use 
of penicillin again syphilis. 

“The only practical approach to 
the problem of yaws in Haiti,” Dr. 
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Levitan said in describing the pro- 
gram, “is its total elimination. This 
is now within the realm of practical 
possibility and can be accomplished 
by a combination of the following 
measures: 

“First, mass procedures for diag- 
nosis and treatment. Second, the 
establishment of permanent treat- 
ment dispensaries located at stra- 
tegic points throughout the country, 
and the setting up of mobile units 
to reach all parts of the republic. 
Third, the organization of a system 
of case finding and on-the-spot treat- 
ment by a yaws attendant through 
home visits.” 

Dr. Paoliello, who is helping to 
set up the administrative side of the 
project, has worked in public health, 
particularly in the field of yellow 
fever and malaria control in a num- 
ber of Latin American countries. 
When he was sent early last year by 


the Pan American Sanitary Bureau 
to Panama to assist the Government 
in checking an outbreak of “jungle” 
yellow fever, half the population of 
the republic was vaccinated within 
one and a half months and the en- 
tire population within a few months. 
The outbreak was prevented from 
reaching the towns and developing 
into a serious epidemic. 

Mr. Dunbar, who will participate 
in the administration and supervision 
of the campaign, has worked in the 
social welfare field in the United 
States and abroad. For three years 
he served with UNRRA in France, 
Germany, and previously he was ac- 
tive in migrant farm labor camps. He 
was born in British Guiana and is a 
graduate of City College and Colum- 
bia University in New York. 

UNICEF's participation in the pro- 
gram is a part of its aid to children 
in Latin America. 





Mission Leaves to Aid Bolivia 


UNITED NATIONS technical 

assistance mission, consisting of 
fourteen experts from eleven coun- 
tries, left for Bolivia on April 21. 
The Mission will give expert assis- 
tance and advice the Bolivian Gov- 
ernment, at the latter’s request, in 
the following: fiscal administration; 
taxation and related matters of pub- 
lic finance; transport and communi- 
cations; utilization of electric power 
resources; mining production; agri- 
cultural soil analysis; irrigation and 
drainage; cultivation of tropical 
crops; forest development and ex- 
ploitation; public education; labor 
legislation; standards of living and 
social welfare services. 

The provision of expert assistance 
in these fields was recommended in 
consultation with the Bolivian gov- 
ernment by a small preparatory mis- 
sion headed by Professor Carter 
Goodrich, of Columbia University, 
New York, which visited Bolivia last 
November. 

The present team, sent out in co- 
operation with FAO, ILO and UNESCO, 
is headed by H. L. Keenleyside, Dep- 
uty Minister of Resources and De- 
velopment of Canada. 

In a statement at Lake Success to 
the members of the mission on April 
20, Eduardo Anze Matienzo, Perma- 
nent Representative of Bolivia to the 
United Nations, said that a Council 
of Under-Secretaries of all govern- 
ment departments in his country had 


decided to appoint members from 
every ministry to assist each member 
of the mission. 

Bolivia, he declared, depended on 
the mission for concrete solutions 
and programs that could be applied 
immediately, so that the country 
would be able to make use of its 
potential resources to improve the 
living standards of its people, and so 
that it could take “a constructive 
place in the world.” 


Other Missions 


Other missions have gone out to 
Ecuador, Chile, Haiti, and Mexico, 
at the request of the governments 
concerned. That to Ecuador is to give 
advice on the organization of public 
finance, fiscal administration, civil 
service, customs administration and 
the planning of the 1950 census. 
That to Chile will advise on financial 
and commercial policies for eco- 
nomic development programs. Haiti 
will be advised on soil utilization and 
on fisheries. The services to Mexico 
are intended to improve that coun- 
try’s iron and steel industries. 

In addition, a statistical expert has 
gone out to Burma, Pakistan and 
Thailand to advise them on organiz- 
ing their statistical services. A pre- 
liminary mission is also to visit In- 
donesia. 

It is further planned to award 
about 100 technical assistance fellow- 
ships in the course of this year. 


U. N. B.—May 1, 1950 








Convention on the Death 


Of Missing Persons Adopted 


by STURE PETREN, President of the Conference on the 
Declaration of Death of Missing Persons 


O F ALL problems caused by the 
Second World War, one of the 
saddest is the disappearance, without 
any evidence of death, of millions 
of human beings. These disappear- 
ances are not due mainly to mili- 
tary action, although aerial bomb- 
ings account for many of them. 
They have resulted, mostly, from 
deportations, concentration camps, 
and other methods of extermination 
practiced by the Nazis and some of 
their allies. Often, all the members 
of a family or the entire population 
of a region were deported under cir- 
cumstances which indicate, but can- 
not prove, that they were put to 
death. 

Lack of certainty as to whether 
they did die and, if so, on what 
date leads to many legal complica- 
tions. Should the wife of a missing 
man wish to remarry, should his legal 
heirs wish to take possession of 
property, should some one want to 
adopt a missing person’s child— 
legal obstacles arise at once. These 
obstacles can, to a certain extent, be 
eliminated by domestic legislation in 
the states concerned, but they also 
have an international aspect because 
of the many refugees who have re- 
settled in other countries. 

Due to such displacements, the 
spouse of a missing person may re- 
side in one country, his heirs in an- 
other, and part of his property may 
be in a third. In such a situation, the 
legal effects of the person’s disappear- 
ance should, obviously, be regulated 
by some agreed method. The prob- 
lem therefore requires a solution on 
the international level. 


United Nations Study 


For these reasons, the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization referred 
the question to the United Nations, 
and it was considered at the seventh 
session of the Economic and Social 
Council during July-August 1948. A 
convention was drafted by the Secre- 
tary-General in 1948 and revised a 
year later by an ad hoc Committee 
of the Economic and Social Council. 
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Bror Arvid Sture Petren, Presi- 
dent of the Conference for a 
Convention on the Declaration of 
Death of Missing Persons, was 
born in Sweden in 1908. Named 
an Associate Judge of the Swed- 
ish Court of Appeal in 1943, Mr. 
Petrén became head of the Legal 
Department of the Swedish Min- 
istry for Foreign Affairs in 1949. 
He is a member of the Board of 
the Swedish Institute on the His- 
tory of Law. 





It was placed on the agenda of the 
General Assembly which resolved, 
on December 3, 1949, to call an in- 
ternational conference of plenipoten- 
tiaries with a view to concluding a 
multilateral convention. 

The Conference met at Lake 
Success from March 15 to April 6, 
1950. Twenty-five governments were 
represented, and six others sent ob- 








servers. The Conference worked on 
the basis of the draft prepared by 
the ad hoc Committee and, by a 
vote of 20 to none, with one absten- 
tion, approved the text of a Conven- 
tion on the Declaration of Death of 
Missing Persons and opened it for 
accession by states. 

The first article states that the 
Convention concerns declarations ot 
death of persons whose last residence 
was in Europe, Asia, or Africa, and 
who disappeared between 1939 and 
1945 in circumstances affording rea- 
sonable ground to infer that they 
have died because of the war, or be- 
cause of racial, religious, political, or 
national persecution. The Conven- 
tion will also be applicable to persons 
missing since 1945 in similar circum- 
stances, but this provision will apply 
only to those contracting states 
which notify the Secretary-General 
of such extension. 


Competence of Tribunals 


For the Convention to fulfill its 
function effectively, it was necessary 
to adopt a sufficiently broad principle 
with respect to the competence ot 
tribunals to declare the death of a 
missing person. The Convention ac- 
cords competence to tribunals at the 


STURE PETREN, of Sweden, President of the 

Conference (centre), with Assistant Secretary- 

General Ivan Kerno (left) and Jacob Robin- 
son (right), the representative of Israel. 
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Countries represented at the 
Conference on Declaration of 
Death of Missing Persons were 
Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Burma, 
China, Cuba, Denmark, Ecuador, 
France, Greece, India, Israel, the 
Netherlands, Nicaragua, Pakistan, 
Peru, the Philippines, Sweden, 
Syria, Turkey, the United King- 
dom, the United States, Uruguay, 
Venezuela, and Yugoslavia. In 
addition, Canada, Egypt, Ethiopia, 
Iran, Mexico, and Thailand sent 
observers. 

The Final Act of the Confer- 
ence was signed by 25 govern- 
ments, including the six which 
sent observers, on April 6, and the 
Convention was declared open for 
accession on that date. The Con- 
vention will come into force on 
the thirtieth day following the de- 
posit of the second instrument of 
accession with the Secretary-Gen- 
eral. 





missing person’s last place of domi- 
cile or residence—whether forced or 
voluntary; to tribunals of the place 
of death; and to tribunals of the 
country of which the missing person 
was a national. Competence is also 
given to tribunals of the place where 
the property of the mising person is 
located, and, in cases where a pe- 
tition is brought by a close relative 
of the missing person, to the tribunals 
of the petitioner’s domicile or place 
of residence. 


Date of Death 


Because of the importance of the 
date of death, particularly in matters 
of inheritance, the Convention estab- 
lishes that a tribunal which declares 
a missing person dead shall determine 
a date of death, after considering 
any evidence or indication of the 
circumstances or the period in which 
death occurred. This provision is 
applicable, for example, when a per- 
son has disappeared during a bom- 
bardment, during the journey to a 
place of imprisonment, or during 
imprisonment in a _ concentration 
camp. Another clause provides that, 
in the absence of any evidence or 
indication, the date of death shall 
be fixed as the date of disappear- 
ance, defined as that of the last 
known indication of the existence of 
the missing person. 

Declarations of death obtained in 
conformity with the Convention and 
pronounced in a contracting state 
will constitute prima facie evidence 
of death in the other contracting 
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states until contrary evidence is sub- 
mitted. According to this provision, 
a declaration of death in accordance 
with the terms of the Convention 
will be the legal basis for the settle- 
ment of legal problems created by 
the disappearance of a particular 
person until contrary proof is pre- 
sented concerning the fact of death 
or its date. Another clause provides 
that the states may, by special ar- 
rangements which shall be notified 
to the Secretary-General, grant 
broader effects than that of a prima 
facie evidence of death to declara- 
tions issued in their respective terri- 
tories. 


The International Bureau 


An important provision of the 
Convention sets up an International 
Bureau for Declarations of Death 
to be established within the frame- 
work of the United Nations and to 
serve as a sort of international infor- 
mation service. 

Tribunals to which applications 
for declaration of death are made 
will communicate all relevant infor- 
mation to the Bureau. If an appli- 
cation is already pending before an- 
other tribunal, the Bureau will notify 
the tribunal to which the later appli- 





cation has been made, and the latter 
will suspend its proceedings. The 
Bureau will also publish periodically 
a list of all applications and deci- 
sions, and will transmit this informa- 
tion to close relatives of the missing 
person. The existence of the Bureau 
will enable the tribunals of different 
states to exchange information and 
prevent duplication and contradictory 
findings with respect to proceedings 
for declarations of death. 

These are, in outline, the main 
provisions of the new Convention 
which, in its legal details, touches on 
many interesting questions of private 
and public international law. It is 
the result of deliberations which took 
place in an atmosphere of good-will 
and in a spirit of co-operation and 
conciliation, many of its provisions 
being the product of mutual conces- 
sions by interested delegations. 


Of course, the Convention answers 
only the immediate needs of the 
present and temporary situation. 
Nevertheless, against its background 
of tragedy, it has great importance. 
for a considerable number of people, 
and it takes its place with other 
United Nations actions designed to 
restore order to the chaotic situation 
brought about by the war. 





Letters From China and U.S.S.R. 


A letter dated April 10 charging 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics with aggression against China 
was received by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral from Dr. Tingfu F. Tsiang, 
permanent representative of the Re- 
public of China to the United Na- 
tions, with the request that the 
facts be made available to all Mem- 
bers. 

Dr. Tsiang wrote that his Govern- 
ment possessed reliable information 
that the U.S.S.R. had sent to “the 
communists in China a large num- 
ber of military aircraft and person- 
nel, including pilots and ground 
technicians.” These, he added, were 
concentrated at Shanghai, Nanking, 
and Hsuchow. He said also that the 
entire signal corps of the “air force 
of the Chinese communists is set up 
and maintained by Soviet tech- 
nicians.” 

Dr. Tsiang’s letter also stated that 
on April 2 planes of his government 
had been attacked near Hangchow 
Bay “by five fighters of the Soviet 
LA-9 type.” The letter denounced 
as unfounded “the propaganda of 
the Chinese communists,” who had 


“repeatedly accused the National 
Government of employing American 
and Japanese pilots.” 

A copy of this letter to the Sec- 
retary-General was addressed to Dr. 
Joao Carlos Muniz, of Brazil, Chair- 
man of the Iterim Committee of 
the General Assembly. 

On April 12, Yakov A. Malik, 
permanent representative of the 
U.S.S.R. to the United Nations, 
wrote to the Secretary-General, re- 
turning the latter’s note of the same 
date, “together with the slanderous 
letter from the agent of the Kuomin- 
tang group,” which was enclosed. 
Asking that copies of his letter be 
circulated to all United Nations 
delegations for information, Mr. 
Malik informed the Secretary-Gen- 
eral that the U.S.S.R. delegation was 
“unable to bring to the cognizance 
of the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics the letter 
of a private individual illegally 
claiming the status of a represen- 
tative to the United Nations, which 
was referred to in your note and 
which contains an unsubstantiated 
and entirely fictitious slander.” 


U. N. B.—May 1, 1950 





Eritrea Mission 
Gathers Opinions 
Of Governments 


The United Nations Com- 
mission for Eritrea now 
nearing the end of its 
task, has been gathering 
the views of interested 
governments on the fu- 
ture of the former Italian 
colony in East Africa. 
The Commission will 
shortly write its report 
which will be submitted 
to the Secretary-General 
in June. 


RITREAN union with Ethiopia 
was urged by the Ethiopian For- 
eign Minister when he presented his 
Government’s views regarding the 
future of the former Italian colony 
to the United Nations Commission for 
Eritrea, during its recent visit to Addis 
Ababa. 

The Commission, which has been 
investigating the situation in Eritrea, 
arrived at Addis Ababa on April 10, 
after completing its mission at As- 
mara. During a short stay in the 
Ethiopian capital the Commission 
held consultations with government 
leaders on the question of Eritrea’s 
future status. In a long statement to 
the Commission, Foreign Minister 
Abte-Wold Aklilou strongly favored 
the complete union of Eritrea with 
Ethiopia. Charging that Italy had ex- 
pended vast sums to maintain its 
position in Eritrea, Mr. Aklilou said 
Ethiopia would no longer remain “‘su- 
pinely tolerant” to any threats which 
might arise from Italy’s support of the 
so-called independence movement in 
Eritrea. 

Mr. Aklilou insisted upon a strictly 
objective approach to the problem by 
the Commission, asserting that his 
country asked no more than that. The 
factor of justice with regard to Ethi- 
opia could not continue to be: ig- 
nored by the United Nations. And he 
stressed the following points: (1) 
Eritreans are Ethiopians in every re- 
gard; (2) 200,000 Eritreans are liv- 
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JUDGE ERLING QVALE arriving at Commission headquarters in Asmara. 


ing in Ethiopia, of whom 1,600 are 
Ethiopian government officials; (3) 
Eritreans can cross the Ethiopian 
border without authorization; (4) the 
Moslem population has, since the six- 
teenth century, always lived peace- 
fully side by side with the Christian 
inhabitants; (5) there is no discrim- 
ination against Moslems in Ethi- 
opia; (6) the Italians are behind the 
Eritrean Independence Bloc and, (7) 
Eritrea depends economically upon 
Ethiopia, and the assumption that an 
independent or Trusteeship regime 
in Eritrea could continue to count on 
trade with Ethiopia is ‘‘a naive error” 
as trade would immediately be cut off. 

The Ethiopian Foreign Minister 
concluded by stating that his govern- 
ment sought from the Commission 
only a report “conceived in objectivity 
and inspired by justice.” 


Egypt’s Views 

From Addis Ababa the Commis- 
sion moved on to Cairo where, on 
April 15, it heard the Egyptian For- 
eign Minister, Mohamed Salah el-Din 
Bey, present the views of his Govern- 
ment. Mr. el-Din first referred to the 
report of the Four-Power Commis- 
sion of Investigation on Eritrea, es- 
tablished by the Deputy Foreign Min- 
isters of the Four Powers. (See the 
BULLETIN, vol. VII, no. 8.) This report 
had affirmed that the Eritrean popu- 
lation opposed any division of their 
territory. In this respect, Mr. el-Din 
recalled that the Egyptian Govern- 
ment had made it known to the Con- 
ference of Deputy Foreign Ministers, 


in London in 1948, that it approved 
the unanimous views of the Eritrean 
population concerning the preserva- 
tion of the territory’s unity. 

The Egyptian Foreign Minister 
went on to say that two alternatives 
were now possible: (1) the Commis- 
sion could confirm the conclusions of 
the Four Power Commission of In- 
vestigation concerning the unanimous 
wish of the population to preserve 
the country’s unity, in which case 
Egypt’s viewpoint would remain un- 
changed, and its government would 
continue to approve the wishes of the 
Eritrean people; or, (2) the Commis- 
sion could come to other conclusions. 
In that case, Egypt would reconsider 
the question in the light of new facts 
and taking into account Egypt’s his- 
toric rights which had already been 
enumerated in its statements to the 
Council of Foreign Ministers, and to 
the Paris Peace Conference, on the 
question of Italy’s former colonies. 

Mr. el-Din considered the Com- 
mission was in a position to present a 
solution to the problem, taking into 
account the principles of the United 
Nations Charter and the freely ex- 
pressed desires of the Eritrean popu- 
lation. 


Visit to Rome 


The Commision left Cairo on 
April 18 for Rome to hold consul- 
tations with the Italian Government. 
From Rome the Commission will 
move on to Geneva where it plans 
to hold talks with the representatives 
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of the United Kingdom and France. 
It will then compile its report which 
is to be submitted to the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations not 
later than June 15. 


Commission’s Task 


In accordance with the General 
Assembly’s decision last November 
on the future of the former Italian 
colonies, the five-member Commis- 
sion was charged with examining 
more fully the wishes and aspirations 
of the people of Eritrea. It was also 
asked to ascertain the views of the 
governments of Ethiopia, Egypt, Italy, 
France and the United Kingdom on 
the Eritrean question. The Commis- 
sion’s report with its recommenda- 
tions will be considered by the In- 
terim Committee which, in turn, will 
present a report to the General As- 
sembly at its next session. 

The Commission, under the chair- 
manship of Judge Erling Qvale of 
Norway, left Lake Success at the end 
of January. It spent about two months 
in Eritrea, during which time it vis- 
ited the main regions of the territory, 
conducting hearings at which the 
views of political parties, religious 
sects, and tribal leaders were heard 
regarding its future. 


MARKET DAY in Addis Ababa. Much of the 
commerce is by barter. 
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Haile Selassie’s Views on Eritrea 


Haile Selassie I, the Emperor of 
Ethiopia, gave his views on the fu- 
ture of Eritrea in a speech broadcast 
by Addis Abada Radio on April 
1. The Emperor’s broadcast was 
made during the visit to Addis 
Ababa of the United Nations Com- 
mission for Eritrea. Speaking from 
the Imperial Palace in the Ethiopian 
capital, His Majesty said: 

“It gives us great pleasure to com- 
ply with the request of the Commis- 
sion of Inquiry for Eritrea on the 
occasion of their visit to Addis 
Ababa and to record our views on 
the return to Ethiopia of her former 
Northern Province, which was seized 
by the Italians in 1890, in order that 
our voice may be heard once again 
in the deliberations of a World As- 
sembly concerned with the mainte- 
nance of peace through a just re- 
gard for the wishes of the peoples 
in the East of Africa. 

“We are most hopeful that the 
Commission’s brief visit to Ethiopia 
may have made it possible to clothe 
their investigation and report on 
awareness of the simple and basic 
reality of the identity of Ethiopia 
and Eritrea. Their first hand obser- 
vation will certainly have caused 
them to sense the identity of Ethi- 





opia’s Northern Province with Ethi- 
opia herself. 

“We trust that they have noted 
the identity of dress and of man- 
ners, the identity of farming meth- 
ods and of shop-keeping, the iden- 
tity of families, of style of address, 
and of the virtual identity of lan- 
guages. And as they will have noted 
the identity of cultural and social 
life they will have noted, in flying 
from Asmara over the ancient centre 
of Ethiopian life in Axum and on 
to Gondar, the complete artificiality 
of the frontier imposed by the Ital- 
ians. 


Access to Sea 


“They will appreciate land-locked 
Ethiopia’s vital need for access to 
the sea and the return to her control 
of her ancient port at Massawa in 
order that the economic development 
of Ethiopia and Eritrea shall not be 
further suspended. The visit of the 
Commission causes us to be most 
hopeful that extraneous factors such 
as the continued demands for the 
appeasement of Italy or a political 
deal to force the unwilling Eritreans 
to accept a foreign dominated inde- 
pendence, that have nothing to do 
with the wishes of the population, 
or with the requirements of peace 
and security, will not be permitted 
a place in the final decisions of the 
Commission or of the General As- 
sembly. 


Menace to Peace 


“Ethiopia has not concealed her 
concern that these extraneous fac- 
tors were apparently allowed to 
dominate the United Nations deci- 
sion on Ethiopia’s southern frontier 
where the return of Italy to her in- 
vasion base, Somaliland, is an out- 
rage to the clear wishes of the popu- 
lation and a direct menace to the 
peace and security of Ethiopia. 

“We are confident that the Com- 
mission will appreciate our deep 
concern that our people shall not 
lose their faith in the United Na- 
tions, that is, in the ability and the 
willingness of the ‘blocs’ in the 
United Nations to make a decision 
as to Ethiopia’s northern frontier 
based in fact upon the wishes of the 
population, and the maintenance of 
peace and security, rather than upon 
extraneous factors which can only 
produce chaos, capped with disaster. 
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“The Second World War began in 
our country and we are deeply con- 
cerned that the world should know 
of our prayers that these mistakes 
shall not be made again. To rely 
upon extraneous factors that have 
nothing to do with the will of the 
people, or the realities of peace and 
order, will once again roll up the 
thunder clouds of doubt and despair 
and of menace to the peace of the 
world.” 








The Emperor 
Of Ethiopia 


His Imperial Majesty Haile Se- 
lassie I, Conquering Lion of Ju- 
dah, Elect of God, King of Kings 
of Ethiopia (Negusse Neguest), 
Emperior of Ethiopia, was born on 
July 23, 1892, and ascended the 
throne of this country in April 
1930 upon the death of the Em- 
press of Zauditu. His coronation 
marked a turning point in the 
long history of Ethiopia. In July, 
1931, the Emperor promulgated 
a written constitution establishing 
a parliament of two chambers, 
and a council of ministers, repre- 
senting the various government 
departments, came into being. 

Four years later, however, 
Italy launched its invasion of 
Ethiopia and the Emperor was 
forced to leave his country. He 
previously had made a dramatic 
but unsuccessful appeal to the 
League of Nations to settle the 
dispute between his country and 
Italy. 

With the Allied conquest of 
Italy’s forces in East Africa, 
Haile Selassie returned to his 
throne in May, 1941, and for the 
past nine years has been actively 
conducting a program of reforms 
to speed the development of his 
country. These include the insti- 
tution of an intensive educational 
program in which His Majesty 
takes a keen interest. 

Haile Selassie’s long list of 
decorations includes many his- 
toric orders and university di- 
plomas from European countries. 
The Emperor was married in 
1911 and has one daughter and 
three sons. 
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ON THE ERITREAN PLATEAU representatives of the Unionist party — who support union of 
Eritrea with Ethiopia — gather to meet members of the United Nations Commission. 





Experts Study Civil Aviation Needs 
Of Caribbean Area at ICAO Meeting 


MEETING of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization 
now under way in Havana, Cuba, 
illustrates the fact that the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies 
must deal both with world-wide 
problems and with those which are 
specifically regional. 

At this 1cao Caribbean regional 
air navigation meeting, which opened 
on April 10, technical experts repre- 
senting fifteen countries and three 
international organizations are in- 
vestigating the air navigation situa- 
tion in the Caribbean area. Their 
discussions will decide what airports, 
radio aids to air navigation, radio 
communication facilities, and other 
services are needed to keep modern 
passenger aircraft flying safely and 
regularly on international routes. 

ICAO recognizes ten world flying 
regions. Flying conditions differ 
greatly in each region, and regional 
air navigation meetings are held at 
intervals. The current Havana ses- 
sion is the second meeting held for 
the Caribbean region and is review- 
ing the plan drawn up by the first 
meeting in September 1946. This 
considered facilities then available 
for airports, navigational aids, com- 
munications, air-traffic control, met- 


eorology, operations, and search and 
rescue. 

At that time, technical experts de- 
termined additional facilities required 
and the operating procedures neces- 
sary for the safe and efficient devel- 
opment of international air transport 
in the Caribbean. 

Review of the situation is now nec- 
essary because of the changes which 
have taken place during the past few 
years in the nature and extent of civil 
aviation operations. 

New air routes have been opened 
since 1946, and certain of the long- 
established routes are now being 
flown by more modern types of air- 
craft which require improved or 
modified facilities because they cruise 
at higher speeds or fly at greater 
altitudes than earlier types. 

The progress made in implement- 
ing the earlier regional plan is being 
discussed and alterations introduced 
to allow for operational changes an- 
ticipated in the forseeable future. 

At the same time, experts are 
studying the allotment of radio com- 
munication frequencies in the area 
and preparing a plan by which fre- 
quencies may be assigned for the 
best use of the small number of 
radio channels available for civil 
aviation. (See following pages) 
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Aiding Civil ! 
For Safety ay 


TECHNIQUES AND FACILITIES for civil air transport, such as those being discussed 
at ICAO regional meetings, are illustrated in this series. Above: a duty officer 
at a British air-traffic control centre in Uxbridge, Middlesex, makes up-to-date 
alterations on a radio-aids map. Below (I. to r.): a U. S. Coast Guard cutter 
on duty as a weather ship; on the deck of a weather ship, a weather balloon 
is inflated and equipped with radiosonde; after release, the balloon is tracked 
by radar; at the U. S. Weather Bureau, in Washington, a recorder registers 
climactic and atmospheric conditions relayed from equipment installed on the roof. 


THE CONTROL TOWER guides take-offs, landings, and 
All operations must be reported by radio to the tower, 





Mr ‘Transport 


ull Efficiency 


A CRASH BOAT of the South African Air Force, a type widely used for air-sea rescue. 


afc. This is tower at Municipal Airport, San Francisco. 
which operators give instructions before traffic can move. 


ABOVE: a weather forecaster at Uxbridge 
adjusts a chart showing the weather forecast. 








Statute For Jerusalem Provides 
For An International Regime 


Almost the final act of the General Assembly's fourth session was to 
approve an international regime for Jerusalem under United Nations 
administration. In a resolution on this question, the Assembly had in- 
structed the Trusteeship Council to complete and approve a draft Statute 
for the Holy City, and to proceed immediately with its implementation. 
Many weeks of the Council’s sixth session were devoted to completion of 
the Statute, consideration of which is reviewed in the following article. 


STATUTE FOR JERUSALEM, 

the terms of which provide for 
an international regime in the Holy 
City and its environs under United 
Nations administration, has been 
formally approved by the Trustee- 
ship Council. This action was taken 
by the Council at Geneva on April 4, 
after several weeks spent in revision of 
a draft Statute which it had drawn up 
two years ago. As finally adopted by 
nine votes to none, with two ab- 
stentions (the United Kingdom and 
the United States), the Statute will 
be submitted to the Governments of 
Israel and Jordan, at present occupy- 
ing Jerusalem, with a request for 
their full co-operation in putting it in- 
to effect. 


Governor and Council 


The Statute establishes a corpus 
Separatum for Jerusalem and _ the 
surrounding area, and the office of 
a Governor for the internationalized 
zone, who is to be assisted and ad- 
vised by a carefully balanced Legisla- 
tive Council. The Statute also con- 
tains specific provisions for citizen- 
ship in the international city, for 
economic affairs, and for the protec- 
tion of and access to the Holy Places, 
religious sites and buildings. (For a 
summary of the Statute’s 43 articles, 
see page 406.) 

The Council’s action was taken in 
accordance with the General As- 
sembly’s resolution of December 9, 
1949. This resolved that Jerusalem 
should become an internationalized 
area under the administrative super- 
vision of the Trusteeship Council. It 
also gave the Council the task of 
revising and completing the draft 
Statute for Jerusalem drawn up in 
April, 1948 (see box on page 403), 
and asked it to proceed immediately 
with its implementation. 
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On taking up the Jerusalem ques- 
tion at its special session last De- 
cember, the Council received word 
that the Israeli Government had 
taken steps to move some of its cen- 
tral departments to Jersusalem, in 
preparation for the establishment 
there of the Israel state capital. After 
resolving that such measures were 
contrary to the General Assembly’s 
resolution on the question, the Coun- 
cil adopted two resolutions. The first 
of these entrusted its President, 
Roger Garreau of France, with the 
task of preparing a working paper 
on the draft Statute for submission 
to the Council at its sixth session in 
Geneva. The President was author- 
ized to ascertain the views of in- 
terested governments, institutions, or 
organizations, and invited Council 
members and those delegations par- 
ticipating in its debates without vote 
(Egypt, Lebanon, and Syria) to sub- 
mit their views to the President not 
later than January 5, 1950. 

The Council’s second resolution 
expressed the view that Israel’s ac- 
tion was incompatible with the As- 
sembly’s resolution and rendered 
implementation of the draft Statute 
more difficult. It requested the Coun- 
cil President to invite Israel to sub- 
mit a written statement and to “re- 
voke these measures.” Finally, this 
resolution requested the President to 
keep closely in touch with develop- 
ments in Jerusalem while the Council 
was not in session. 


“Garreau Plan” 


It was against this background that 
the Council began intensive discus- 
sion of the Jerusalem question at 
Geneva, on January 30. (See the 
BULLETIN, vol. VIII, no. 4.) 

At that time President Garreau 
submitted his report to the Council 


which was subsequently described by 
several critical delegations as “the 
Garreau Plan.” In essence, Mr. Gar- 
reau’s report outlined suggestions 
whereby the area to be internation- 
alized would have been greatly re- 
duced from that described in the 
Assembly resolutions of 1947 and 
1949, and incorporated in the orig- 
inal draft Statute of 1948. Mr. Gar- 
reau’s proposals were strongly op- 
posed by several Council members, 
in particular Iraq, China, and the 
Philippines, all of whom contended 
that the Council had no mandate to 
change the Jerusalem boundaries as 
a corpus separatum, as they were 
originally defined in the Assembly’s 
resolutions. 


Boundary Modifications 


President Garreau, on the other 
hand, argued that the Council must 
take a realistic view, and that the 
boundary modifications indicated in 
his proposals were merely permis- 
sable modifications and in no way 
contrary to the Assembly’s decision. 
Representatives supporting the Presi- 
dent’s plan consistently reiterated 
that the Council would be showing 
“irresponsibility” if it adopted a 
Statute which it knew in advance 
could never be implemented. The 
representatives of Iraq, Syria, and 
Egypt emphatically maintained that 
the Council had either to carry out 
the precise terms of the Assembly 
resolution, or report to the Assembly 
its inability to do so. These delegates 
held that there was no possible mid- 
dle way between these two courses. 

Replying to these arguments Mr. 
Garreau stressed that his proposals 
were submitted for the Council’s 
consideration and were in no way 
intended as “an alternative plan” for 
Jerusalem. On February 10, the 
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Council finally agreed to proceed 
with provisional consideration of the 
1948 draft Statute and to see where 
modifications were necessary. The 
Council also invited both Israel and 
Jordan to attend its debates in the 
role of observers, without the right 
to vote. 


Views of States Occupying City 


The representatives of, these two 
states were subsequently asked to 
submit their Government's views to 
the Council. For Jordan, Hafez Ab- 
dul-Hady stated simply that the 
views of his Government were already 
well known and that he was not pre- 
pared to discuss the question further. 
(During the Assembly’s consideration 
of the Jerusalem question, the repre- 
sentative of Jordan had expressed the 
hope that the internationalization 
plan would not be adopted, as this 
would weaken the security, integrity, 
and interests of his country. He add- 


ed that internationalization in any 
form would be futile, since the Holy 
Places under his Government’s pro- 
tection were intact and secure.) Ina 
brief statement later, the Jordan rep- 
resentative said his Government was 
prepared to guarantee the protection 
of the Holy Places under its control 
and freedom of access to them, and 
would also agree to the United Na- 
tions assuring itself from time to 
time of their protection. Mr. Abdul- 
Hady pointed out that the Holy 
Places had been under Arab protec- 


tion for hundreds of years. 


In a long statement Aubrey S. 
Eban, of Israel, traced events which 
had given rise to the present de facto 
situation in Jerusalem, explaining 
how political, judicial, and civil ad- 
ministrative organs had been estab- 
lished in Jewish-controlled Jerusalem 
under the Israeli Government. Mr. 
Eban maintained that the present ad- 
ministration had the approval of the 
vast majority of the population in 


the Holy City. It would be an act 
unprecedented in history, he said, 
for an international body to demolish 
established institutions of govern- 
ment which had the people’s support, 
in order arbitrarily to set up other 
institutions—untried and unwanted 
by the population concerned. Al- 
though Israel was prepared to ac- 
cept and would, in fact, support the 
internationalization of the Holy 
Places under direct United Nations 
supervision, it would not accept the 
internationalization of the Jerusalem 
area as envisaged in the draft Statute. 


Boundaries Problem 


Plunging into its first reading of 
the draft Statute, the Council almost 
immediately found itself split over 
Article 2—defining the bound- 
aries of the area to be international- 
ized. Arguments advanced in regard 
to President Garreau’s proposals 
were repeated at length. Pierre Ryck- 


U.S.S.R. Withdraws Support For Jerusalem Plan 


WITHDRAWAL of U.S.S.R. 

support for the plan to in- 
ternationalize Jerusalem has been 
announced in a letter sent to Sec- 
retary-General Trygve Lie by 
Yakov A. Malik, permanent repre- 
sentative of the U.S.S.R. delega- 
tion to the United Nations. The 
letter, dated April 17, was received 
by the Secretary-General exactly 
two weeks after the Trusteeship 
Council’s approval of a Statute 
creating an international regime in 

the Jerusalem area. 


Assembly Stand 


Stating that he had been in- 
structed by his government to 
communicate this decision to the 
Secretary-General, Mr. Malik, first 
recalled the stand taken by the 
Soviet delegation at the fourth 
session of the General Assembly, 
in support of the resolution for a 
permanent international regime for 
Jerusalem under the administration 
of the Trusteeship Council. The 
U.S.S.R. delegation had_ then 
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maintained its position taken at 
previous Assembly sessions on the 
question. 

Mr. Malik continued: “It has 
now become clear that the above 
General Assembly resolution does 
not satisfy the Arab or Jewish pop- 
ulation of either Jerusalem or Pal- 
estine as a whole. In these circum- 
stances the Government of the 
U.S.S.R. does not consider it pos- 
sible to continue its support of the 
above mentioned resolution of the 
General Assembly. At the same 
time the Soviet Government feels 
certain that the United Nations 
will succeed in finding a solution 
of the Jerusalem problem accept- 
able to both the Arab and Jewish 
sections of the population of that 
city.” 


Member States Notified 


Mr. Malik concluded his letter 
with a request that the above dec- 
laration should be brought to the 
notice of other Member states of 
the United Nations. In accordance 


with this request the letter has 
now been circulated to all Member 
States. 


Endorsed Plan 


During the General Assembly's 
debates last December, the U.S.S.R 
endorsed the _ internationalization 
proposal for Jerusalem, voting in 
favor of the Assembly’s resolu- 
tion. During the debate the Soviet 
representative, Semyon K. Tsarap- 
kin, said that had the United King- 
dom and the United States not 
done all in their power to oppose 
implementation of the 1947 As- 
sembly decisions on Palestine, 
there would not only be a state of 
Israel but also an independent 
Arab state in Palestine and an in- 
ternational regime in Jerusalem. 

In addition to supporting the 
internationalization plan at that 
time, the U.S.S.R. presented an 
amendment to dissolve the Pales- 
tine Conciliation Commission im- 
mediately. This was rejected by 
43 votes to 5, with 8 abstentions. 
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mans, of Belgium, contended that if 
the Council could find a compromise 
acceptable to the two states now 
occupying Jerusalem, which, though 
somewhat modifying the terms of 
the Assembly’s resolution, still kept 
within the spirit and general terms 
of it, then it would have performed a 
far more valuable task than by mere- 
ly drafting a Statute which was “un- 
realistic” and could not be imple- 
mented. 

Belgium’s proposal that the bound- 
aries of the corpus separatum be 
postponed until the other articles of 
the draft had been considered, was 
then adopted. The Council then rap- 
idly completed its preliminary read- 
ing of the draft Statute and proceed- 
ed to hear the views of several re- 
ligious organizations concerning the 
protection of the Holy Places. The 
representatives of the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church, the Armenian Church, 
and the Commission of the Churches 
for International Affairs were 
amongst those presenting their views 
to the Council. In general terms, 
they favored United Nations super- 
vision and administration of the 
Holy Places and other religious build- 
ings and sites. 


Second Reading 


On opening its second reading of 
the draft Statute, on March 1, the 
Council again discussed the bound- 
ary issue at considerable length. It 
was finally agreed to leave the text 
of this Article fundamentally as it 
was in the 1948 draft. 

The Articles giving rise to most 
discussion during the following 
weeks of debate were those relating 
to human rights and fundamental 
freedoms, the refugee and economic 
questions, the protection of and ac- 
cess to the Holy Places, and the 
date of entry into force of the 
Statute. 

With regard to human rights, José 
Ingles, of the Philippines, suggested 
that a special annex, setting out these 
rights and freedoms in detail, should 
be attached as an integral part of 
the Statute. This proposal was ulti- 
mately modified, but the relatively 
brief reference made to the subject 
in the 1948 draft was expanded and 
included in Article 9 of the revised 
draft. 

Lengthy discussion on the articles 
dealing with citizenship and residen- 
cy centred mainly on the question 
of whether a former resident who 
had been driven from his home 
could now be considered as “a resi- 
dent,” or whether he should only be 
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so considered if he returned to Jeru- 
salem within a certain period after 
the entry into force of the Statute. 
An Egyptian suggestion that no im- 
migration should be permitted into 
Jerusalem following the entry into 
force of the Statute, was also debated 
at length. It was finally decided that 
persons ordinarily resident in Jeru- 
salem on November 29, 1947, who 
(a) have remained so resident, or 
(b) who left as refugees but subse- 
quently returned, should be auto- 
matically regarded as residents of 
the city, together with those who, 
since November 29, 1947, have been 
continuously living in Jerusalem for 
not less than a period of three years. 

The Council also agreed that all 
such residents should become, ipso 
facto, citizens of the international- 
ized city with the right to vote, ex- 
cept those who informed the Gov- 
ernor of their intentions of retaining 
some other citizenship to which they 
have a right. 


Refugee Problem 


Considerable attention was devot- 
ed to the question of refugees who 
had left their homes in Jerusalem 
and the surrounding area during the 
Palestinian war. Several members 
pointed out that the Palestine Con- 
ciliation Commission was already 
seized of the refugee question and 
that the Trusteeship Council could 
not ignore negotiations being under- 
taken by that body. The representa- 
tives of the Arab states, on the other 
hand, considered that solution of the 
refugee problem was fundamental 
to the Statute for Jerusalem, and 
would help to promote peace in the 
Holy City. Stressing this point, Ab- 
del Monem Mostapha Bey, of Egypt, 
was convinced that the objective of 
the United Nations—namely, the re- 
establishment of peace and stability 
in the Jerusalem area—could not be 
attained so long as all refugees from 
Palestine and Jerusalem had not 
been allowed to return to their 
homes. 


Refugees and Compensation 


The representative of Israel sub- 
mitted that the question of resettling 
the refugees and of compensating 
those who did not return was being 
discussed in the Conciliation Com- 
mission and the organs related to it. 
If rules were laid down by the 
Trusteeship Council, it would be 
uncertain whether it would be 
profitable to attempt to negotiate 
elsewhere on the question, said Mr. 
Eban. 


Two main points of view were 
advanced on the refugee question. 
On one hand, serious doubts were 
expressed as to the Council’s com- 
petence because a special commis- 
sion had been charged with the 
general problem of Palestinian 
refugees. On the other hand, it was 
submitted that when the Assembly 
passed its resolution providing for 
the internationalization of Jerusalem, 
it had by implication charged the 
Council with responsibility for all 
questions relating to Jerusalem, in- 
cluding that of refugees. 


J. D. L. Hood, of Australia, 
thought the Council should follow 
the Assembly’s lead in treating 
Jerusalem and refugees as quite sepa- 
rate problems. As the Israeli repre- 
sentative had pointed out, measures 
for assisting the Palestinian refugees 
were already in hand under the di- 
rection of the agencies concerned, 
and discussions were being opened 
between the Conciliation Commis- 
sion and the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestinian 
Refugees in the Near East. 

Sharing this view, Francis B. 
Sayre, of the United States, did not 
believe that the Council, acting under 
the instructions of the General As- 
sembly resolution 303(IV), was the 
proper body to deal with the ref- 
ugee problem, with all its wide and 
complicated ramifications. 


Special Provision 


After further consideration the 
Council decided to write a special 
provision into Article 43 on the 
refugee question. By this the Gov- 
ernor, as soon as the Statute enters 
into force, would facilitate the re- 
patriation of refugees, as well as the 
payment of any indemnities due to 
them. Despite opposition from the 
Arab delegations, this instruction to 
the Governor was made conditional 
on any decisions or recommendations 
made by United Nations organs, and 
any agreement concluded between 
the states concerned regarding the 
problem of Palestinian refugees. 


Another controversial issue de- 
bated at length concerned the ques- 
tion of economic provisions for the 
internationalized area. With regard 
to this, a detailed amendment, sub- 
mitted jointly by Argentina, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, proposed 
that the Governor should be re- 
sponsible for formulating the eco- 
nomic and financial principles on 
which the economic life of Jeru- 
salem would be based. Various 
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views were advanced on this pro- 
posal. The United Kingdom repre- 
sentative stressed that the Statute 
should contain general economic 
principles, and pointed out that a 
state which was not a member of 
the United Nations—such as Jor- 
dan—but which had interests in 
Jerusalem might find itself at a 
disadvantage solely by reason of the 
wording of the proposed amend- 
ment. 


Economic Obstacles 


Warning that the United Nations 
was trying to turn Jerusalem into 
“a kind of Point Four area in re- 
verse,” the representative of Israel 
reminded the Council that nobody 
as yet had suggested a plan for over- 
coming the economic obstacles 
which prevented the internationali- 
zation plan from being effectively 
accomplished. It was, said Mr. Eban, 
totally impracticable for Jerusalem 
to sustain an autonomous economic 
existence independent from the rest 
of Israel, and the sum of $8,000,000 
dollars which it was proposed should 
be set aside by the United Nations 
for Jerusalem’s expenses was quite 
insufficient. He estimated that in- 
stead of that amount, the United 
Nations would have.to find $28,000,- 
000 annually to support the Holy 
City as a separate entity. 

In support of this contention the 
Israeli representative quoted figures 
to the effect that 76 per cent of the 
population was employed in admin- 
istrative services and in the profes- 
sions, and only one per cent in agri- 
culture. The present cost of the 
Jewish section alone of Jerusalem 
amounted to $34,000,000. In addi- 
tion, the city had foreign currency 
requirements for outside purchases 
totalling $47,000,000. The munici- 
pal budget of the city represented 
only a fractional part of the total 
costs involved, and did not include 
such important items as water sup- 
ply, education, and communications. 
All such items were now borne by 
the Israeli Government. 


“Spiritual Heritage” 


In the course of his long state- 
ment Mr. Eban asserted that the 
people and Government of Israel 
were conscious of the unique 
spiritual heritage of the city and 
were determined to acknowledge the 
responsibilities of the United Na- 
tions towards that heritage. In re- 
turn for that, how far could the 
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ARLY IN 1947 the United Kingdom announced its intention to 
abandon its 27-year-old mandate over Palestine and placed the 
problem of the area’s status in the hands of the United Nations. 

A special session of the General Assembly was called in the spring 
of 1947 to consider the situation. During that session, and at the 
regular Assembly session the following autumn, the issue was thrashed 
out. Finally, on. November 29, 1947, the Assembly, by 33 votes to 
13, with 10 abstentions, adopted what came to be known as “The 
Partition Plan for Palestine.” 

According to.this plan, Palestine was to be divided into a Jewish 
State and an Arab State, each to have an independent political exis- 
tence, but each to be linked with the other in an economic union. As 
an integral part of the partition plan, provision was made for the 
establishment of an international zone, embracing Jerusalem and its 
immediate environs, which would come under direct United Nations 
supervision, but which would be integrated with the economic union 
between the Arab and the Jewish states in Palestine. 

The Trusteeship Council was instructed by the Assembly to draw 
up a draft Statute for Jerusalem which would provide for United 
Nations control and protection of the Holy Places, and for an inter- 
nationally backed guarantee of freedom of access to them. 

In April 1948, the Council completed a draft Statute for Jerusalem. 
In addition to providing for the protection of the Holy Places and 
freedom of access to them, the Statute set forth the manner in which 
the internationalized area should be administered: by a Governor, 
acting under authority of the Trusteeship Council, and with a Legisla- 
tive Council elected by the population. 

In the meantime, however, events in the Middle East intervened 
and at its fourth regular session last year, the Assembly was still faced 
with the problem of the future status of Jerusalem, part of which was 
then occupied by Israel and part by Jordan. 

On December 9 last, the Assembly passed a resolution by 38 votes 
to 14, with 7 abstentions, which called on the Trusteeship Council to 
revise the 1948 draft Statute, to eliminate from it those provisions 
which events had made obviously inapplicable, and to “democratize” 
certain of the articles. 

This resolution instructed the Council not only to re-draft the 
Statute, but to “proceed immediately with its implementation.” 

Both Israel and Jordan indicated that they could not accept the 
Assembly resolution and were not prepared to contribute toward its 
implementation. 

Under these conditions, the Trusteeship Council met in special 
session at Lake Success during December 1949, to consider how best 
to approach the task entrusted to it. 
























































Trusteeship Council go in disregard- 
ing the peoples’ wishes in the organi- 
zation of their own lives? Already, 
he recalled, the Council had hypo- 
thetically liquidated those peoples’ 
political institutions, repudiated their 
security arrangements, hauled down 
their flag, dismissed their law courts, 
questioned their allegiance, and iso- 
lated them from their kith and kin. 
Now, in the name of religious and 





spiritual interests, the Council in- 
tended to prescribe how the people 
of Jerusalem should run their banks, 
pay their income tax, and operate 
import and export licences. That was 
to be done by inflicting upon them 
an international economic siege. 
Could international wisdom take so 
retrograde a form—the economic 
counterpart of reducing an area from 
mature independence to tutelage? 
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The discussion of economic pro- 
visions raised the fundamental ques- 
tion whether, irrespective of sub- 
jective desires and of the over-riding 
factor of acceptance of the plan, 
there was a vestige of meaning left in 
the basic concept of a separate ex- 
istence for Jerusalem. 

Mr. Eban’s contentions were em- 
phatically refuted by the spokesmen 
of the Arab states. Dr. Fadhil al- 
Jamali, of Iraq, declaring that the 
Israeli Government was merely try- 
ing to frighten the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, maintained that the outside 
world could “keep Jerusalem alive” 
at a time when the whole of Israel 
was being supported from the out- 
side. He pointed out that the New 
York press had recently announced 
the formation of a national Christian 
committee to help the United Jewish 
Appeal in raising $272,455,800 for 
Jewish immigrants arriving in Israel. 
If it were possible to make available 
such vast sums for Israel, why 
should it be impossible to find money 
to support Jerusalem, which would 
certainly not need such a sum per 
annum? Why should it be assumed 
that the whole of the Christian and 
Moslem world would be unable to 
find one-tenth of that sum for Jeru- 
salem? 

Dr. al-Jamali admitted that Mr. 
Eban’s argument that Jerusalem was 
not economically self-supporting was 
irrefutable, but he recalled that when 
the 1947 Partition Plan was drawn 
up no one had assumed that either 
the Arab State (of Palestine) or the 
city of Jerusalem would be eco- 
nomically self-supporting. Thus the 
premise of the problem was un- 
changed. It was impossible to apply 
one set of standards and rules to 
one case and a different set to an- 
other. In 1947, despite the pressures 
of material and political considera- 
tions, the General Assembly had 
taken spiritual values into account 
and those values still mattered today. 


Determination of Zionism 


Endorsing the Iraqi views, Ahmed 
Shukairy, of Syria, said that Jeru- 
salem was not simply an economic 
problem but also a spiritual one. The 
Council had no means of checking 
Mr. Eban’s statement concerning the 
cost of running Jerusalem. However, 
Mr. Shukairy was glad they had 
been made as they revealed the de- 
termination of Zionism to make 
Jerusalem the capital of Israel by 
economic and financial means, if it 
could not do so by military force. 
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RESOLUTION ON 
IMPLEMENTATION 

The text of the Council’s reso- 
lution on the implementation of 
the Statute for Jerusalem stated: 

“The Trusteeship Council, hav- 
ing approved the Statute for Jeru- 
salem at its eighty-first meeting on 
4 April 1950, requests the Presi- 
dent of the Trusteeship Council: 

“(a) To transmit the text of the 
Statute for Jerusalem to the gov- 
ernments of the two states at pres- 
ent occupying the area and City 
of Jerusalem; 

“(b) To request from the two 
governments their full co-opera- 
tion in view of Paragraph II of the 
General Assembly resolution of 
December 9, 1949; 

“(c) To report on these matters 
to the Trusteeship Council in the 
course of its seventh regular ses- 
sion.” 


The Israeli statement had furnished 
conclusive proof that it was the 
Council’s duty to draft the Statute 
in such a way as to leave no gap 
for military or economic penetration 
into the Holy City by Zionism. 

Israel’s economy was a planned 
military economy directed towards 
acquiring the rest of Palestine and 
attacking the countries around it. 
Proof of that assertion, he said, was 
that the budget of Israel’s Ministry 
of War was kept secret, whereas 
those of all the Arab states were 
published. Israel’s economic policy, 
like that of the German Nazis be- 
fore the Second World War, was 
one of economic preparation for 
aggression. That was why the Coun- 
cil should do everything in its power 
to prevent Jerusalem from _ being 
enveloped in that economy. The 
“iron curtain” placed around Jeru- 
salem should be removed in the in- 
terests of peace in Palestine and the 
whole world, and in the interests 
of the Jews themselves. 

President Garreau then reminded 
delegates that the Council should 
not launch into political discussions, 
but was called on to prepare a draft 
Statute for Jerusalem. Its task was 
purely technical, and political decla- 
rations did not facilitate its work. 

After further debate on economic 
provisions the Council decided to 


include, under the transitory provi- 
sions for the city, a clause that the 
Governor should submit for the 
Council’s consideration within six 
months of his appointment a plan 
for the economic and financial or- 
ganization of the internationalized 
area. The Council also laid down 
that, pending its ultimate decision 
on these questions, the Governor 
might temporarily take such meas- 
ures as he deemed necessary. The 
plan to be finally decided upon by 
the Council will form an annex. 


The Holy Places 


The protection of the Holy Places 
and sites was made the special con- 
cern of the Governor and Article 38, 
as adopted, stipulates the special 
conditions which shall apply to them. 
In this respect, considerable discus- 
sion ensued over a United States 
proposal which, among other things, 
would prescribe the restitution to 
its owners of all religious property 
sequestered since the outbreak of 
World War II, including ex-enemy 
property. To this, the Israeli repre- 
sentative retorted that his govern- 
ment would not agree to restore 
property to German owners. 

John Fletcher-Cooke, of the 
United Kingdom, reminded the 
Council that at the beginning of the 
war the mandatory power had placed 
some, but not all, German property 
under sequestration. At the end of 
the Mandate this property had been 
entrusted either to the World Luth- 
eran Federation or to the Episcopal 
See of Cologne, according to whether 
it was Catholic or Protestant. It 
had not been possible for notice of 
release to appear in the Palestine 
Government Gazette, which had 
ceased publication. 

The representative of France, 
Pierre de Leusse, emphasized that 
under an agreement German prop- 
erty belonged to the Allied power 
on whose territory it was situated. 
Dr. al-Jamali observed that the 
property under discussion was not 
German but God’s. Germans would 
not, he said, be considered enemies 
by Members of the United Nations 
forever. 

Finally, a compromise was reached 
and, by four votes to none, with 
seven abstentions, the Council, ap- 
proving the article, decided that re- 
ligious property either shall be re- 
stored to its original owners or 
“transferred to another church, or 
mission, or other religious or charit- 
able agency representative of the 
same confession.” 
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The Council was sharply divided 
on the question of what provision 
should be made for the date of 
entry into force of the Statute. The 
delegations of Iraq, China, and the 
Philippines urged that a specific date 
be set for entry into force, the 
two former stressing that it should 
be regarded as entering into force 
on the moment of its adoption by 
the Council. Several other delega- 
tions, particularly France and Bel- 
gium, maintained that it was illogi- 
cal and impractical to state that 
the Statute would enter into force 
on any given date, before necessary 
preliminary arrangements had been 
made to give it effect. Protracted de- 
bate produced no compromise on 
this basic question and a final de- 
cision was deferred until the third 
reading of the Statute. 


When the question was discussed 
during the third reading, several 
suggestions were advanced. Belgium 
considered the Statute should come 
into force on the day on which the 
Governor took oath of office, but 
the representative of New Zealand 
pointed out that the Governor could 
not take office until the Statute 
actually came into force, as the pro- 
vision for his appointment formed a 
part of it. 


President's Proposal 


Observing that the appointment 
of a Governor would actually be 
the first step in implementing the 
Staute, President Garreau suggested 
that the Council should simply state 
that the Statute would enter into 
force on a date which it would de- 
termine later by a separate resolu- 
tion. 

A majority of representatives 
favored this proposal, but Dr. 
al-Jamali pointed out that the 
Statute’s implementation would in- 
evitably be a gradual process. It 
could not be envisaged as a single 
simultaneous operation. Therefore, 
as the General Assembly desired 
that the process should be put in 
hand immediately there was no justi- 
fication for not laying down a 
definite date for entry into force of 
the Statute. The appointment of the 
Governor should be dealt with by 
the Council as soon as the Statute 
was adopted. 

The representative of the United 
Kingdom emphasized the need for 
realizing precisely what was en- 
tailed by the contention that the 
Statute should enter into force im- 
mediately or on a certain date be- 
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fore the end of the year. Mr. 
Fletcher-Cooke suggested the possi- 
bility of allowing certain provisions 
to enter into force before others. In 
that way the Governor could first 
be appointed and the essential ad- 
ministrative arrangements made be- 
fore the entry into force of the re- 
maining articles. 

After further debate the question 
of the Statute’s entry into force was 
finally decided when the Council, by 
five votes to one, with five absten- 
tions, adopted an article stating that 
it would enter into force “on a date 
to be determined by a resolution of 
the Trusteeship Council.” The Iraqi 
representative protested that this left 
the question “completely open” and 
submitted a separate resolution 
whereby the Council would decide 
immediately to take the necessary 
steps to implement the Statute as 
soon as it was adopted. Iraq subse- 
quently withdrew this proposal in 
favor of a joint draft resolution sub- 
mitted later by Australia, Belgium, 
Philippines, and the United States. 


United States Reservation 


The Council then proceeded very 
rapidly with the completion of its 
third and final reading of the draft 
Statute, most of the modifications 
which were introduced to the text 
being only of a drafting nature. A 
reservation to Article 9, on human 
rights, was submitted by the United 
States representative, who said his 
Government did not regard the 
Declaration of Human Rights as 
being legally binding before the en- 
try into force of the Covenant on 
Human Rights. Any mention made 
of the Declaration in Article 9 of 
the Statute would therefore be re- 
garded by the United States as a 
statement of a standard to be 
achieved. 

A United Kingdom reservation 
was submitted by Mr. Fletcher- 
Cooke, who recalled that his dele- 
gation had voted against the inter- 
nationalization proposal at the Gen- 
eral Assembly last December. His 
Government had not changed its 
views on the question since then, and 
while the United Kingdom delega- 
tion had been willing to co-operate 
in the drafting of the Statute it 
would be obliged to abstain in the 
final voting. 

On April 4 the Council proceeded 
to vote on the draft Statute which 
was then adopted by nine votes in 
favor (Argentina, Australia, Bel- 
gium, Dominican Republic, China, 
France, Iraq, New Zealand, and the 


Philippines), none against, and two 
abstentions ((United Kingdom and 
the United States). 


Implementation Measures 


Following the formal adoption of 
the Statute, the Council discussed at 
some length what measures should 
be taken to make effective imple- 
mentation of the Statute possible. 
After Iraq had withdrawn its earlier 
proposal in this respect, a joint 
draft resolution was presented by 
Australia, Belgium, Philippines, and 
the United States. This called on 
the Council President to transmit 
the Statute document to the Govern- 
ments of Israel and Jordan, asking 
for their full co-operation in putting 
it into effect. The resolution was 
adopted by ten votes in favor to 
none against, with one abstention 
(United Kingdom). 

The Council also agreed that the 
United Nations Secretariat should 
submit to the President a list of 
Secretariat names from which he 
might nominate the Council’s liaison 
officer to be stationed in Jerusalem 
for the time being. 

An Iraqi proposal was then sub- 
mitted to the effect that the Presi- 
dent should compile a list of candi- 
dates for the post of Governor in 
Jerusalem and for membership of 
the Supreme Court, from which the 
Council might make its selection at 
its seventh session in June. This 
proposal was rejected after succes- 
sive tie votes of five in favor and 
five against. 

The Council’s final action on the 
Jerusalem question was to defer 
consideration of an Egyptian pro- 
posal until its next session. This 
asked that the Council, in conjunc- 
tion with the Security Council, 
should take measures for the im- 
mediate demilitarization of the Jeru- 
salem area. 

This completed the Council’s ac- 
tion on the Jerusalem question. In 
a concluding statement, the repre- 
sentative of Israel noted that “in 
the last resort it is on the people of 
Jerusalem that the future of the city 
depends.” 
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Summary of the JerusalemStatute 


The Statute constitutes the City 
of Jerusalem as a corpus separatum 
under the administration of the 
United Nations. In this City the 
Statute will prevail as supreme law. 


Boundaries of the Territory 


The territory is defined as includ- 
ing “the municipality of Jerusalem, 
as delimited on November 29, 1947, 
together with the surrounding vil- 
lages and towns, the most eastern of 
which is Abu Dis; the most southern 
Bethlehem; the most western Ein 
Karim (including also the built-up 
area of Motsa); and the most north- 
ern Shu’fat.” 

Precise boundaries are to be de- 
limited by a Commission nominated 
by the Trusteeship Council, which, 
on approval by the Council, will be 
annexed to the Statute. 


Territorial Integrity 


The territorial integrity of the City 
and the special regime “shall be as- 
sured by the United Nations.” Pro- 
visions are made to enable the Gov- 
ernor to call the attention of the 
Trusteeship or Security Council to 
any dangerous situation, threat or 
act of aggression, or attempt to alter 
the regime by force. 


Demilitarization and Neutrality 


The Statute lays down that the 
City shall be and remain, neutral and 
inviolable. The City “shall be demili- 
tarized and no para-military forma- 
tions, exercises or activities shall be 
permitted within its borders.” No 
armed forces, except the police and 
special police forces of the Governor, 
or those under the authority of the 
Security Council “shall be allowed 
in the City.” 


Human Rights and 


Fundamental human rights and 
freedoms are guaranteed without dis- 
tinction of any kind such as race, 
color, sex, language, religion, politi- 
cal or other opinion, national or so- 
cial origin, property, birth, or status. 

The fifteenth clause of this Article 
accepts the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights as a standard of 
achievement for the City. The next 
clause provides that when the United 
Nations Covenant on Human Rights 
comes into force its provisions shall 
enter into force for the City. 


Citizenship 


All who ordinarily resided in the 
City on November 29, 1947 and 
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have continued to do so will qualify 
as “residents.” So too will those who 
were resident on that date but, later, 
fled as refugees and have since re- 
turned to reside. Those who, since 
November 29, 1947, have resided in 
the City for a continuous period of 
three years will also qualify subject 
to certain registration requirements. 


Everyone thus qualifying as a resi- 
dent will be a citizen of the City un- 
less he has some other citizenship and 
declares his intention of retaining 
that status. Wives will be bound by 
such a declaration made by their 
husbands unless they declare other- 
wise. Minors will be bound by the 
declarations of parents or legal 
guardians but may opt otherwise on 
attaining majority. 

The Statute provides that the re- 
sponsibilities of the United Nations 
for the administration of the City 
shall be discharged by the Trustee- 
ship Council. The Council is to ap- 
point a Governor who, under its 
authority, will be the representative 
of the United Nations in the City, 
the executive authority, and the chief 
administrative officer. 


Powers of the Governor 


The Governor’s term of office shall 
be three years, and he will be eligible 
for reappointment. His responsibili- 
ties include supervision—‘“in con- 
formity with existing rights and tra- 
ditions” — over religious and chari- 
table bodies of all faiths as may be 
required for the maintenance of 
public order, morals, and health. He 
shall negotiate with the states con- 
cerned to ensure the protection of 
the Holy Places outside the City. 

The Governor is given the power 
to grant pardons and reprieves, and 
responsibility for organizing and di- 
recting the City police forces for the 
maintenance of internal law and or- 
der. In times of emergency, he may 
order measures which will have pri- 
ority over existing legislation. 

The budgets of the City shall be 
the Governor’s responsibility. He will 
also conduct its external affairs, sub- 
ject to the Trusteeship Council’s in- 
structions. He will accredit represen- 
tatives to foreign states, and receive 
foreign representatives accredited to 
him. He may conclude special inter- 
national agreements for the protec- 
tion of the City’s interests and citi- 
zens abroad, and sign treaties. 

The Governor is to have under 
him a Chief Secretary appointed on 


his recommendation by the Trustee- 
ship Council. For advice and assis- 
tance, he will have a Council of Ad- 
ministration composed of the Chief 
Secretary, principal officers, and resi- 
dents appointed by the Governor. 
The Statute directs that the Governor 
and his staff shall not seek or receive 
any instructions from any govern- 
ment or any authority other than the 
Trusteeship Council. 


Holy Places 


Holy Places, religious buildings, 
and sites shall be the special concern 
of the Governor. He shall decide all 
disputes between different religious 
communities, or different confessions 
and faiths, concerning such places, 
and decide any question as to 
whether any place, building, or site 
is to be regarded as “Holy” for pur- 
poses of the Statute. Advisory opin- 
ions in such questions may be given 
by the Supreme Court. 

Should the Governor consider a 
Holy Place in need of urgent repair, 
he may call on the group concerned 
to carry out such repair. In case of 
noncompliance, the Governor may 
arrange for repairs at City expense 
which, subject to existing rights, may 
be recovered. 

No tax shall be levied on a Holy 
Place which was exempt on No- 
vember 29, 1947, and no change 
in taxation shall be made which 
would discriminate against owners or 
occupants of Holy Places and place 
them in a position less favorable than 
that of the former date. 

Further, the Governor shall ensure 
that all property of churches, mis- 
sions, and other charitable or re- 
ligious agencies which “since the 
outbreak of the Second World War 
had been seized without equitable 
compensation or . . . could not be re- 
turned to its original owners, shall 
either be restored to them or be 
transferred to another church, or 
mission, or other religious or chari- 
table agency, representative of the 
same confession.” 


Legislative Council 


The Statute provides for a single- 
chamber Legislative Council which 
shall have power to legislate con- 
sistent with the Statute on all matters 
affecting the City except those spe- 
cifically granted to the Trusteeship 
Council or other authority. 

The Legislative Council shall con- 
sist of 25 elected members and not 
more than fifteen non-elected mem- 
bers, the latter designated in equal 
number by the Heads of the three 
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main religious communities of the city. 
Elected members will be chosen 
by four electoral colleges—one each 
for the three religions, and a fourth 
consisting of residents who do not 
wish to register with the other three. 
The religious colleges shall each elect 
eight members, and the fourth, 
one member. Universal franchise is 
granted, and each resident must reg- 
ister with one of the four colleges. 
Each Legislative Council shall 
serve four years; it may extend its 
term one year or be dissolved earlier 
by the Trusteeship Council in the 
event of a serious political crisis. 
Bills may be introduced by any 
member, the Governor, or officers 
appointed by him. If the Governor 
does not disapprove any bill within 
i days of its transmission by 
the Legislative Council, he shall pro- 
mulgate it as a law. The Governor is 
given power to legislate by order— 
subject to later approval by the 
Trusteeship Council—when there is 
no Legislative Council or when the 
latter “fails to adopt in time a bill 
deemed essential to the normal func- 
tioning of the Administration.” 


Access and Immigration 


All foreign pilgrims and visitors 
shall be ensured free entry, exit, and 
temporary residence; special facilities 
are to be provided for inhabitants of 
adjoining areas. Immigration shall 
be controlled by Governor’s order. 


Judicial System 


A Supreme Court of not fewer than 
three or more than five judges shall 
be appointed by the Trusteeship 
Council. Legislation shall provide for 
an independent judicial system and 
shall respect the existing status and 
jurisdiction of religious courts. The 
Supreme Court shall decide cases of 
jurisdictional conflict, between civil 
and religious courts, and the con- 
Stitutionality of all legislative and 
administrative acts. 


Economic Affairs 


Permanent economic provisions 
are to be adopted later, as an annex. 
However, the Statute establishes that 
all economic, industrial, and com- 
mercial matters shall—subject to pri- 
mary consideration of the rights and 
interests of inhabitants—be regulated 
on an equal and non-discriminatory 
basis for all states, nationals, and 
companies or associations controlled 
by their nationals. 


Education 


Elementary education shall be 
free and compulsory. The City shall 
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maintain or subsidize a system of 
primary and secondary education on 
an equitable basis in all communities, 
if such communities have sufficient 
pupils. Private and foreign educa- 
tional establishments and community 
or group schools are permitted, un- 
der City supervision. 


Entry into Force 


The Statute shall come into force 
“at a date to be determined by a 
resolution of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil.” 


Transitory Provisions 


Transitory provisions are set forth 
in the last article. This provides that: 

The flag of the United Nations 
shall be flown from official buildings, 
unless the City Legislature decides 
otherwise. 

The first elections for the Legis- 
lative Council shall be held as soon 
as possible after the entry into force 
of the Statute, on a date and in a 
manner to be decided by the Gov- 
ernor. 

The Provisional President of the 
Legislative Council shall be ap- 
pointed by the Governor and remain 
in office until the Legislative Council 
elects a President. 

The Governor shall take prompt 
steps to formulate economic and fi- 
nancial principles for the City Gov- 
ernment, taking into consideration 
the possibility that United Nations 
advances will be loans. Within six 
months of his appointment, the Gov- 
ernor shall submit an economic and 
financial plan to the Trusteeship 
Council. 


After consultation with the Legis- 
lative Council and, if possible, within 
six months of his appointment, the 
Governor shall submit a plan to the 
Trusteeship Council for dividing the 
city into local autonomous units. 

The legislation in force on the day 
preceding the termination of the 
Mandate—insofar as it is consistent 
with Statute provisions—shall be ap- 
plicable until it is amended or re- 
pealed by legislation. 

As soon as the Statute enters into 
force, the Governor shall facilitate 
the repatriation, resettlement, and 
economic and social rehabilitation 
of refugees, including payment of 
any indemnities. In doing so, he shall 
have regard for any decisions or rec- 
ommendations which have been, or 
may be, made by United Nations 
organs, or agreements which may 
have been accordingly concluded 
between the states concerned regard- 
ing the problem of Palestine refugees. 


President of Chile 
Visits Headquarters 


RESIDENT GABRIEL GON- 
ZALEZ VIDELA of the Re- 
public of Chile paid an official visit 
to the United Nations on April 19, 
visiting both the Interim Headquar- 
ters at Lake Success, where he ad- 
dressed the Commission on Human 
Rights, and the site of the Permanent 
Headquarters in Manhattan. 
After his visit Mr. Gonzalez Videla 
issued this statement: 


“As a signatory of the Charter of 
the United Nations, in San Fran- 
cisco, I was especially interested in 
evaluating personally the manner in 
which the ideals set forth in that 
document have been tangibly put in- 
to action. My visit today to the 
future headquarters in Manhattan 
and to the temporary one at Lake 
Success has afforded me the pleasure 
of seeing how the organization which 
we created in San Francisco is work- 
ing efficiently and promotes interna- 
tional peace and the economic and 
social progress of the peoples. 

“Chile has always given, and it 
continues to give, its full support to 
the United Nations which embodies 
the loftiest ideals of mankind, and 
also hopes that all the other Member 
nations will do likewise.” 

Mr. Gonzalez Videla first motored 
to the site of the Permanent Head- 
quarters, where he was received by 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie, As- 
sistant Secretary-General Benjamin 
Cohen, of the Department of Public 
Information, and Wallace K. Harri- 
son, Director of Planning. They 
saw the city from the top of the 
Secretariat Building. 

At Lake Success the party went 
to Mr. Lie’s office, where leading 
members of the United Nations 
Secretariat were presented. Next Mr. 
Gonzalez Videla was introduced to 
the Commission on Human Rights 
by its Chairman, Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt (United States), and after 
a brief address was taken to Confer- 
ence Room No. 11 where Chilean 
members of the Secretariat were pre- 
sented to him. 

Mr. Gonzalez Videla then held a 
press conference and, later, was guest 
of honor at a reception given by Mah- 
moud Fawzi Bey, President of the 
Security Council for April. The party 
went to the residence of Mr. Lie in 
Forest Hills for a luncheon in honor 
of the President. 
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Solution Sought 
for Sea Pollution 


HE change from coal to oil as fuel for ocean vessels has 

brought with it an increasing problem of sea pollution. 
Bird life, fish and marine vegetation have been affected. The 
fishing industry has been injured and fire hazards created for 
ships and seaports. Beaches have been soiled. The need for inter- 
national action has become increasingly apparent. 

The United Nations Transport and Communication Commis- 
sion, at its most recent session in April at Lake Success, discussed 
the problem in relation to increases in shipping tonnage using oil. 

Figures before the Commission showed, for instance, that 
whereas in June 1939, the world’s merchant fleet of vessels of 
100 tons or more totalled 69,439,659 gross tons, by June 1948 
it had risen to 81,074,659 tons. In 1914, nearly 89 per cent of 
the world merchant fleet (43,075,000 gross tons) consisted of 
coal-burning vessels. In 1948, only 22 per cent (or approximately 
18,000,000 gross tons) depend on coal for fuel. 

Governments, the Commission finally recommended, should 
express their opinion on whether preliminary action was desirable 
to solve the difficult problem of sea pollution by oil, pending the 
establishment of the Inter-Government Maritime Consultative 


Organization. 
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UNSCOB Asks Urgent Action 
After Observer Is Wounded 


ETAILS of the wounding of a 
United Nations observer at the 
Greek-Bulgarian border on April 6 
were cabled to Secretary-General 
Trygve Lie on April 10 by the Chair- 
man of the United Nations Spe- 
cial Committee on the Balkans. The 
wounded observer was Lieutenant- 
Colonel René Guillochon, 48, of the 
French Air Force. 

On the day of the shooting, Ob- 
servers Guillochon and J. W. Jeffrey, 
of the United Kingdom, left Komotini 
at 10 a.m. to attend a frontier meeting 


at Malek Makas at noon between rep- . 


resentatives of the Greek National 
Army and the Bulgarian authorities, 
which had been requested by the 
Greek National Army. The party ar- 
rived at Malek Makas at 11.50 a.m. 
and waited until 12.35 p.m. On the 
non-appearance of the Bulgarian rep- 
resentatives, the Greek National Army 
representatives withdrew. 


Wounded in Leg 


The UNSCOB team then proceeded 
to view the frontier markings. When 
they were within about sixteen feet 
of the frontier on Greek territory, “a 
shot was fired from Bulgarian terri- 
tory with a light automatic weapon 
and hit Observer Guillochon in the 
leg below the knee,” reported the 
cable. 

“He fell to the ground and rolled 
away from the firing, deeper into 
Greek territory. Another shot was 
fired from Bulgarian territory, and 
the party, realizing Observer Guillo- 
chon’s plight, helped him to com- 
parative safety. During this period, 
a shot narrowly missed Observer Jef- 
frey, and both trouser legs were 
pierced twice approximately one inch 
above the turnup.” 

The whole party then, stated the 
cable, was about 65 feet within Greek 
territory, with the Greek National 
Army escort in defensive positions. 
After fifteen minutes, another shot 
was fired from Bulgarian territory, 
making it necessary to withdraw Ob- 
server Guillochon another 30 feet 
within Greek territory. 

“At no time,” continued the cable, 
“did the Greek National Army fire 
back, and at all times showed re- 
straint. It is impossible to tell the 
number of shots fired, although there 
were very few, and it is impossible to 
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state definitely who fired them.” 

The party withdrew to Komotini 
at about 2.10 p.m., after a mili- 
tary doctor had dressed Observer 
Guillochon’s wounds. In a press re- 
lease issued by the Special Commit- 
tee the next day, his condition was 
described as “not serious,” but later 
it was learned that the wound was 
much more serious than at first sup- 
posed. 


Request from Committee 


In another cable on the same day, 
the Chairman told the Secretary-Gen- 
eral that the Special Committee would 
be glad if, “as a matter of great 
urgency,” he would call the attention 
of the Bulgarian Government to the 


incident and remind that Government 
that the General Assembly’s First 
Committee, in the light of a similar 
incident on the Greek-Albanian fron- 
tier, had invited the Albanian Gov- 
ernment to ensure that attacks from 
Albanian territory against duly des- 
ignated United Nations observers 
should cease immediately. 

Furthermore, the cable suggested, 
the Secretary-General might invite 
the Bulgarian Government to take 
immediate action to ensure similarly 
that United Nations observers should 
be free from attack from Bulgarian 
territory. The Committee would be 
glad if he would “stress to the Bul- 
garian Government that, whatever 
the identity of the person or persons 
who fired the shots, it is the respon- 
sibility of the Bulgarian Government 
to ensure that shots are not fired from 
Bulgarian territory across the Greek 
frontier.” 

On April 11, the Secretary-General 
cabled to the Bulgarian Foreign Min- 
ister as requested by the Committee. 


Washington Visit Precedes 
Trip by Secretary-General 


Secretary-General Trygve Lie and 
Assistant Secretary-General Byron 
Price conferred with President Tru- 
man and Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson at the White House in 
Washington on April 20 in advance 
of Mr. Lie’s departure for Europe 
on April 22. 

After the conference, Mr. Lie 
made the following statement in 
Washington: 

“We have had a good talk about 
various United Nations matters. 

“I had not seen President Truman 
since he delivered the cornerstone 
address at the United Nations per- 
manent headquarters in New York 
last October 24. 

“You know that the opening of 
the San Francisco Conference five 
years ago next Tuesday was the first 
great step taken in President Tru- 
man’s administration. He also 
opened the first United Nations 
General Assembly held in_ the 
United States in 1946. He has been 
a strong champion of the United 
Nations as the centre of man’s hope 
for peace on more than one occa- 
sion. The United Nations needs his 
support and that of the American 
people more than ever now. 

“I wanted to talk with him again 


before I left for Europe on Satur- 
day.” 

On his trip to Europe, Mr. Lie 
planned to visit London, Paris, The 
Hague, Geneva, and possibly Mos- 
cow. He was to be accompanied 
from New York by three Assistant 
Secretaries-General — Konstantin E. 
Zinchenko, of Security Council Af- 
fairs; David Owen, of Economic 
Affairs; and Henri Laugier, of So- 
cial Affairs. 

In London, Mr. Lie expected to 
pay his respects to the British For- 
eign Office. In Paris, he will attend 
meetings of the Administrative Com- 
mittee on Co-ordination, composed 
of the heads of the _ specialized 
agencies and the Secretary-General, 
to carry out their function of co- 
ordinating the programs of the 
agencies and the United Nations. 

At The Hague, he will visit the 
judges of the International Court of 
Justice. In Geneva, he will give an 
address at the opening of the World 
Health Assembly and attend the cere- 
monial laying of the cornerstone 
of the wing which will be added 
te the United Nations buildings. 

While in Europe, Mr. Lie will 
decide whether he will go to Mos- 
cow. 
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Commission Revises Policies 
On Advisory Welfare Services 


In the first weeks of its sixth session, the Social 
Commission revised the policies governing United 
Nations advisory social welfare services. 


OLICIES governing the United 

Nations advisory social welfare 
services have been revised by the pres- 
ent session of the Social Commission 
in the light of experience gained dur- 
ing the past three years. The revision 
is in the form of a draft resolution 
recommended for approval by the 
Economic and Social Council prior 
to its consideration by the General 
Assembly. 

These advisory social welfare serv- 
ices, which began when the United 
Nations took over UNRRA’S work 
in this field more than three years 
ago, comprise the following forms 
of aid to governments: providing 
expert advice and assistance; pro- 
viding fellowships to observe social 
administration; organizing pilot social 
welfare projects; providing training 
material; and arranging seminars. 

By the Commission’s resolution, 
the Assembly would authorize the 
Secretary-General to make _ provi- 
sion for six types of services, sub- 
ject to the direction of the Council. 
Where appropriate, this is to be done 
with the co-operation of the special- 
ized agencies and with the assistance 
of non-governmental organizations 
having consultative status. 


Government Requests 


One such service is to arrange for 
a requisite number of social welfare 
experts to provide advisory services 
at the request of governments which 
show the need for them, and to put 
into practice new methods in any 
branch of social welfare. 

Another is to enable qualified so- 
cial welfare officials to familiarize 
themselves with the experience and 
practices of other countries in any 
branch of social welfare. 

A third service is to enable quali- 
fied persons who cannot receive pro- 
fessional training in branches of so- 
cial welfare in their own countries 
to receive appropriate training in 
other countries having the necessary 
facilities. 

A fourth service is to plan experi- 
mental or demonstration projects in 
various phases of social welfare. The 
necessary tools and equipment are 
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to be provided by the Secretary- 
General. Persons sent abroad to ob- 
serve social welfare practices in 
other countries and for professional 
training are to be associated with 
these projects as far as is practicable. 

Fifthly, provision is to be made 
for furnishing technical publications 
and films. 

Finally, the Secretary-General is 
to make provisions for planning and 
conducting seminars. 

He is to furnish experts only at 
the request of governments and with 
their agreement. Normally, he is to 
apply to Members of the United Na- 
tions for experts, and he is to select 
grant-holders on the basis of pro- 
posals from governments which are 
to indicate which host countries they 
prefer. The kind of service to be 
rendered to each country is to be 
decided by the government con- 
cerned, but the amount of services 
to be furnished is to be decided by 
the Secretary-General and reviewed 
by the Social Commission. 

To finance these services, the 
Secretary-General is to include the 
sums necessary in the annual budget 
estimates of the United Nations. 

By the Social Commission’s reso- 
lution, the Assembly would also ask 
the Secretary-General to report regu- 
larly to the Commission on measures 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 
IN WHO APPLIED FOR 


An application for associate 
membership in the World Health 
Organization—the first to be filed 
—has been made by the United 
Kingdom on behalf of Southern 
Rhodesia, and will be examined 
by the World Health Assembly 
which will convene on May 8 in 
Geneva. 

Under the wHO Constitution, 
associate membership may be 
granted to territories not respon- 
sible for the conduct of their in- 
ternational relations. Their dele- 
gations shall be drawn from the 
indigenous population. 


taken in compliance with the reso- 
lution. It would also ask the Com- 
mission to make recommendations 
from time to time on the continued 
action necessary to carry on the es- 
sential social welfare advisory ac- 
tivities. 

The Commission, further, dealt 
with the question of the training of 
social workers, a report on which 
had been submitted by the Secretary- 
General. 

Believing that the United Nations 
should take active steps to advise 
governments desirous of organizing 
or developing training schemes in 
accordance with their particular re- 
quirements, the Commission made 
two requests of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral in furtherance of this policy. 
First, he should make a study of 
agency training programs (training 
on the job) as an essential part of the 
series of training studies. Secondly, he 
is to complete his report on the train- 
ing of social workers, taking into 
consideration the views expressed on 
this by the Commission and inviting 
comments from governments on the 
various suggestions contained in his 
report. Both these requests are to be 
complied with before the next ses- 
sion of the Commission. 


Problem of Indigent Aliens 


The problem of aid to indigent 
aliens was also taken up in the 
Commission. A report on this sub- 
ject had been submitted by the Sec- 
retary-General who also suggested 
an international convention for deal- 
ing with the problem. The Com- 
mission, however, thought that gov- 
ernments had not had sufficient time 
to furnish their observations on 
such a convention. Accordingly, it 
recommended that the Secretary- 
General pursue his inquiries with a 
view to obtaining the comments of 
governments, appropriate specialized 
agencies and non-governmental or- 
ganizations, and take account of work 
already done. 

Further, the Commission recom- 
mended that the Economic and So- 
cial Council meanwhile ask govern- 
ments to consider according the 
same measures of social assistance 
to indigent aliens as those given to 
their nationals. The Council should 
also ask governments not to remove 
such aliens from their territories 
solely because of indigency. 

The Commission also took note 
of a Secretariat report on consulta- 
tions with non-governmental organi- 
zations interested in migration. A 

(Continued on page 414) 
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Trusteeship (Continued from page 383) 


Council’s Action on Petitions and 
Reports From African Territories 


the neighboring administration in 
Tanganyika and with UNESCO, study 
the standardization of Swahili, the 
lingua franca of the indigenous peo- 
ples of both the territories. 


Report on French Cameroons 


The Council praised the Adminis- 
tering Authority for the energy it 
had shown in bringing the territory 
to the present stage of development, 
and approved its policy towards tra- 
ditional tribal institutions. It recom- 
mended that the powers of the Rep- 
resentative Assembly, an_ elected 
body with a preponderantly African 
membership, be progressively in- 
creased, and that the Councils of 
Notables, operating in various pro- 
vincial districts, be reorganized. 

In the economic sphere, the Coun- 
cil was satisfied with the efforts to 
improve agricultural methods and 
with the establishment of co-opera- 
tives. While commending the Admin- 
istration’s zeal in building up a road 
network, the Council recommended 
the acceleration of technical train- 
ing services. 

Recommendations in the social 
field included the hope that efforts 
will be made to increase African 
medical personnel, to increase “real 
wages,” and to raise the standard of 
living. Congratulating the Adminis- 
tration on its efforts to remove all 
vestiges of racial discrimination, the 
Council urged that it abstain from 
any practices which might lead the 
Africans to believe that forced labor 
was still used. 

General progress in education was 
also commended but, as in its recom- 
mendations to the other Administer- 
ing Authorities, the Council called 
for redoubled efforts to develop sec- 
ondary and higher educational facil- 
ities. 


Report on British Cameroons 


Considerable emphasis was laid on 
the economic and social situation in 
the Council’s observations and rec- 
ommendations on this territory. The 
Cameroons Development Corpora- 
tion, a large organization set up to 
develop the region’s agricultural re- 
sources, was the subject of lengthy 
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debate. The establishment of such an 
organization was generally welcomed, 
but some Council members thought 
that it should not pay profits and 
taxes to the Nigerian Government, 
but rather that all such profis should 
be used for the benefit of the local 
population. The United Kingdom 
representative maintained that a far 
larger sum was spent on the Cam- 
eroons out of Nigeria’s budget than 
was received in taxes from the Corp- 
oration or from any other source in 
the British Cameroons. The repre- 
sentative argued that so long as 
Nigeria was contributing more than 
she was receiving, the Council could 
have no cause for concern. Neverthe- 
less, the Council recommended that 
there should be greater African par- 
ticipation in the direction of this 
Corporation, and that the maximum 
benefit from its operations should go 
to the indigenous inhabitants. 

In the political field, the Council 
noted with satisfaction that a com- 
missioner for the territory had been 
appointed, and recommended that 
the number of administrative officers 
and technical advisers be increased. 
In this connection it urged Introduc- 
tion of fundamental reforms in the 
system of tribal administration and 
establishment of an electoral system. 

The Council was concerned over 
the inadequacy of medical services, 
noting that there were only a few 
medical officers and that hospital 
and dispensary facilities were inade- 
quate. Reiterating recommendations 
adopted at its fourth session a year 
ago, the Council urged the Admin- 
istration to take immediate steps to 
expand the medical services. 

Other recommendations were to 
develop a better road system, estab- 
lish technical training centers, in- 
crease wages and raise the standard 
of living, and abolish whipping as a 
punishment. 


Examination of Petitions 


A record number of petitions was 
submitted to the Council. The ma- 
jority emanated from West African 
Trust Territories—the two Cam- 


eroons and the two Togolands—and 
most of these were presented to the 
Council’s Visiting Mission during its 
tour of the territories last November- 
December. Altogether the Council, 
through its ad hoc Committee, dealt 
with more than one hundred petitions 
and was eventually obliged to post- 
pone consideration of many others 
until its next session. When the 
Council realized that all agenda items 
could not be completed before the 
Easter “deadline,” it postponed con- 
sideration of the annual reports on 
British-administered Togoland and 
Togoland under French administra- 
tion, as well as examination of the 
200 petitions relating to those terri- 
tories. 


Ewe Views Presented 


When this decision was taken, 
however, the representative of the 
All-Ewe Conference was already on 
his way to Geneva, where he had 
been invited to give an oral presenta- 
tion of his countrymen’s views. It 
was agreed that the Ewe spokesman 
should be heard, but that final con- 
sideration of the Ewe petitions should 
be deferred until the next session, in 
common with the other petitions con- 
cerning the Togolands. 

The problem of Eweland was first 
brought before the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil in December, 1947, when the AIl- 
Ewe Conference submitted a petition 
expressing the desire of about one 
million tribespeople to live under a 
single administration. (At present 
they are divided between French and 
British Togoland, and the adjoining 
colony of the Gold Coast.) The All- 
Ewe Conference, claiming to repre- 
sent the vast majority of the popula- 
tion in the territories concerned, ex- 
plained the difficulties of their people 
as a result of the “arbitrary partition- 
ing” of their country, and urged that 
the tribe be re-united within common 
frontiers. The whole problem was 
investigated by the Visiting Mission 
to West Africa which, in a special 
report to the Council, warned that 
the Eweland problem had reached 
“the force and dimensions of a na- 
tionalistic movement.” (See the BUL- 
LETIN, Vol. VIII, No. 7.) 

After reviewing the situation, the 
Mission agreed unanimously that the 
problem had been created by in- 
evitable economic and other material 
inconveniences caused by the mul- 
tiple frontiers and had assumed pro- 
portions which made it essentially 
political. The Mission stressed that 
a solution, more far-reaching than 
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the frontier measures envisaged by 
the Joint Anglo-French Commission, 
would have to be reached. Otherwise 
there was danger that the problem 
might get out of hand. 


Five-Year Plan Proposed 


On March 20 the Council gave a 
hearing to Sylvanus Olympio, Presi- 
dent of the All-Ewe Conference, 
who traced the history of the Ewe 
problem and described measures put 
into effect by the Joint Commission 
of the French and British adminis- 
tration. Noting that the Visiting Mis- 
sion had recognized the inadequacy 
of these measures, Mr. Olympio 
stated that although it obviously 
would be preferable to have the plan 
for the unification of the Ewe people 
prepared by the Administering Au- 
thorities concerned, he would never- 
theless present certain suggestions. 

As a first step, he said, there 
should be an increased harmoniza- 
tion of the two administrations, in- 
creased participation of Africans in 
the administration, and the introduc- 
tion of measures which would make 
possible the creation of an autono- 
mous territory within five years. That 
might be thought a short period, but 
the All-Ewe Conference was certain 
that the people, who were already 
well advanced, could in five years 
be as prepared for self-government 
as the United Nations expected the 
people of Italian Somaliland to be- 
come in ten years’ time. In claiming 
a reasonable measure of self-govern- 
ment and unification, Mr. Olympio 
pointed out, the Ewe Conference was 
not necessarily proposing a complete- 
ly independent Ewe state. The Ewes 
agreed that the creation of a number 
of independent states would not best 
serve the interests of West Africa as 
a whole. They hoped rather that the 
Ewe people would take a_ logical 
place in whatever system of federat- 
ed states might ultimately be devised 
for West Africa, or for Africa as a 
whole. 

After considerable debate the 
Council decided to postpone final 
consideration of the Ewe problem 
until its summer session. 


Ruanda-Urundi Border Question 


Another petition which the Coun- 
cil examined came from Mwambutsa, 
the Mwami (King) of Urundi. It 
asked for the return of the lands of 
the Bugufi, over which he claimed 
sovereignty. (These lands lie over 
the border of Ruanda-Urundi in 
Tanganyika Trust Territory.) 
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At a previous session, the Council 
had brought the matter to the atten- 
tion of the Administering Authorities 
of Ruanda-Urundi (Belgium) and of 
Tanganyika (United Kingdom) and 
subsequently Pierre Ryckmans, of 
Belgium, and Sir Alan Burns, of the 
United Kingdom, made an on-the- 
spot investigation. The Belgian Gov- 
ernment informed the Council that 
it considered Mwambutsa’s historical 
rights to the Bugufi lands “indis- 
putable,” but that nevertheless it 
recognized, as a result of its con- 
sultations with the United Kingdom, 
that the treaty concluded in 1923 be- 
tween these two Governments had 
established a situation which had 
given no cause for complaint to the 
inhabitants on both sides of the fron- 
tier. 

Mr. Ryckmans also stated that he 
did not consider that the return of 
the Bugufi to the Mwami of Urundi 
would be in the best interests of the 
inhabitants of Bugufi. The Belgian 
Government was therefore unable to 
support this claim. 

The Council adopted a resolution 
concurring with the conclusions 
reached by the Administering Au- 
thorities and deciding that no action 
was Called for. 


Bakweri Land Problem 


A number of petitions from the 
Bakweri tribe, in the southern part 
of the Cameroons under British ad- 
ministration, were considered. These 
asked for the restitution of lands 
which they maintained had been 
taken from them. Alternatively, they 
asked for the grant of other lands. 
The Visiting Mission to West Africa 
investigated the problem and report- 
ed to the Council. (See the BULLETIN, 
vol. VIII, no. 5). The Council final- 
ly adopted a resolution endorsing the 
conclusions of the Visiting Mission. 

This resolution noted with ap- 
proval that more than a quarter of 
a million acres of formerly alienated 
land have been declared to be “na- 
tive lands” and are being developed 
for the common benefit of the in- 
habitants of the Territory by the 
Cameroons Development Corpora- 
tion. It endorsed the Mission’s view 
that the living standard of the Bak- 
weri was at such a level that the 
tribe should be the subject of active 
assistance on the part of the Admin- 
istration, or of the Cameroons De- 
velopment Corporation. The Council 
commended the plans of the Admin- 
istering Authority and the Corpora- 
tion for the solution of the Bakweri 
problems and expressed the hope 











that the members of the tribe would 
co-operate fully in implementing the 
plans. It suggested that increased 
efforts be made to explain to the 
Bakweri that the ex-enemy lands had 
in fact reverted to the people and 
were being developed in their in- 
terests. 

The Council further suggested 
that “a constant program of public 
relations be developed to demon- 
strate to the people the extent to 
which the operations of the Corpora- 
tion are of real benefit to them.” 


Chagga Council’s Petition 


A petition from the Chagga Coun- 
cil in Tanganyika was first examined 
by the Council during its fourth and 
fifth sessions. That part of the peti- 
tion which related to the land ques- 
tions, however, was postponed for 
consideration at its sixth session. 


These petitioners claimed that, 
when Tanganyika was administered 
by the German Government, some 
of their land had been alienated, 
with the result that the tribe, its 
numbers greatly increased, now was 
faced with an acute land shortage. 
They requested that all alienated 
lands be returned to them, that no 
further alienation should be made, 
and that new lands should be re- 
claimed and developed by irrigation. 

The Council’s Visiting Mission to 
East Africa, in 1948, after investiga- 
tion, suggested that a policy some- 
what similar to the one advocated 
by the Chagga Council be envisaged 
by the Administering Authorities. 
The latter informed the Council of 
measures it was taking to alleviate 
the problem by developing new and 
alienated land and making it avail- 
able to the local inhabitants. 


After a lengthy debate, the Coun- 
cil adopted a resolution recommend- 
ing that the Administering Authori- 
ties make available additional ex- 
German estates as early as compat- 
ible with the economic conditions of 
the Territory, and that the Adminis- 
tration pursue its land reclamation 
and development program and any 
other measures necessary. The reso- 
lution also invited the Administering 
Authorities to keep the Council in- 
formed of the progress of the pro- 
gram and its effects on the develop- 
ment of the Chagga people. 


Many Individual Petitions 


The many other petitions submit- 
ted to the Council ranged from in- 
dividual complaints against alleged 
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TOWARDS SELF-GOVERNMENT 


Article 76(b) states: 

“to promote the political, economic, 
social, and educational advancement 
ot the inhabitants of the Trust Terri- 
tories, and their progressive develop- 
ment towards self-government or in- 
dependence as may be appropriate to 
the particular circumstances of each 
territory and its peoples and the free- 
ly expressed wishes of the peoples 
concerned, and as may be provided 
by the terms of each Trusteeship 
Agreement.”. . 


injustices at the hands of the admin- 
istration to group protests against 
economic, social or other conditions. 
Some of these were anonymous and 
in each such case the Council decided 
that they could not be treated as 
petitions and no action was required. 

Some of the petitions were not 
considered substantive. Some others 
fell outside the Council’s field of ac- 
tion. The Council decided not to take 
action in these cases. Most of the 
claims for personal redress were re- 
terred to the attention of the Admin- 
istering Authority concerned. The 
petitioners were advised to press their 
claims through the courts of the 
territory, or other normal channels. 

On petitions which raised funda- 
mental issues of administration, the 
Council drew the attention of the 
petitioners to relevant Council reso- 
lutions. It assured the petitioners of 
its continuing study of all political, 
economic, social and other aspects of 
the administrations concerned in the 
course of its regular examination of 
annual reports submitted by Admin- 
istering Authorities. 

Because of the ever increasing 
number of petitions, the Council’s 
Committee on Rules of Procedure 
submitted certain proposals to expe- 
dite work. These proposals, endorsed 
by the Council, included alterations 
to Rule 90 of the Council’s Rules 
of Procedure to provide for an ad 
hoc Committee on Petitions at each 
session. The Committee will be able 
to do all the groundwork necessary, 
leaving the Council free to work on 
other agenda items. The Council will 
have full opportunity to review the 
work of the ad hoc Committee and 
to make such changes as it may 
deem necessary. 

An alteration to Rule 53 lays down 
that no one may address the Council 
without previous permission of the 
President. A revision of Rule 26 
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provides that the Secretary-General 
or his representative may make oral, 
or written statements to the Council, 
or its subsidiary bodies. 


Plans for the Council’s third Visit- 
ing Mission to Trust Territories were 
completed at the sixth session. This 
Mission, which left Lake Success on 
April 5, is to visit the Pacific Trust 
Territories of New Guinea, Nauru, 
Western Samoa, and the Marshalls, 
Marianas, and Carolines. Its tour will 
last approximately 110 days. The 
Mission was directed to investigate 
and report on the steps taken in 
these territories towards the realiza- 
tion of the objectives set forth in 
Article 76(b) of the Charter (see 
box) taking into account the General 
Assembly resolution of November 
15, 1949 relating to those objectives. 
The Mission was also directed to 
give attention to issues raised in con- 
nection with the annual reports of 
the administration of the Territories 
and petitions received by the Coun- 
cil relating to them. In this connec- 
tion, the Mission was directed to ac- 
cept petitions and to investigate on 
the spot, “after consultation with 
the local representative of the Ad- 
ministering Authority concerned,” 
those which it considered sufficiently 
important. 


Action on Assembly Resolutions 


The Council took action on a 
number of resolutions approved by 
the General Assembly last Novem- 
ber. These concerned political, eco- 
nomic, social and educational ad- 
vancement in Trust Territories, the 
question of petitions and visiting 
missions, the flying of the United Na- 
tions flag in all Trust Territories, and 
the question of administrative unions. 

In following up the Assembly’s 
recommendations dealing with over- 
all advancement, petitions and visit- 
ing missions, the Council, after a 
lengthy debate, adopted a single reso- 
lution which took into account all 
these proposals. This notes that steps 
are already being taken to carry out 
the provisions of the Assembly’s 
recommendations, recommends the 
abolition of corporal punishment in 
all Territories in which it still exists, 
and. requests the United Nations 
Secretariat to ask the expert advice 
of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion on the problems of migrant 


labor and penal sanctions for breach 
of labor contracts by indigenous in- 
habitants. 

The resolution decided to defer 
further action until such expert ad- 
vice can be procured from the ILO 
or other sources. It also urged Ad- 
ministering Authorities to ensure 
that no discriminatory laws or prac- 
tices contrary to the principles of the 
Charter and the Trusteeship Agree- 
ments shall exist in any Trust Terri- 
tory. 


Use of the United Nations Flag 


In resolution 325 (IV), the Gen- 
eral Assembly proposed that the 
United Nations flag should be flown 
in all Trust Territories. The Coun- 
cil’s debate on this question gave rise 
to what President Roger Garreau de- 
scribed as “organizational difficulties.” 

Representatives of the Adminis- 
tering Authorities explained to the 
Council certain difficulties which, in 
their view, made implementation of 
the Resolution impractical or unde- 
sirable. The representative of the 
United Kingdom argued that the 
proposal was based on a wrong con- 
ception of the relationship between 
the Administering Authorities and 
the Trusteeship Council, a viewpoint 
supported by several other speakers. 

Other delegations, in particular the 
Philippines, argued that the Council 
would show a lack of respect for the 
Assembly if it were not to accept and 
follow up its recommendation. 

President Garreau pointed out that 
whatever the relationship of the 
Trusteeship Council to the Assembly, 
the representatives of Member states, 
whether in the Assembly or in the 
Council, would naturally vote ac- 
cording to instructions received from 
their respective governments. 

A first vote was taken on a Philip- 
pine proposal that the Council rec- 
cmmend that the United Nations flag 
be flown in all Trust Territories. The 
result was a tie, five voting in favor 
of the Philippine proposal and five 
against, with one abstention. 

A subsequent vote showed an 
identical result. In accordance with 
the Council’s Rules of Procedure the 
Philippine proposal was rejected. 


| Administrative Unions | 


The General Assembly, in resolu- 
tion 326 (IV), stated that Adminis- 
trative and Fiscal Unions should in 
no sense compromise the evolution 
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of any Trust Territory towards self- 
government or independence. The 
Assembly asked the Council to sub- 
mit a special report on these ques- 
tions to the Assembly session in Sep- 
tember 1950. 

The Council accordingly decided 
that its Committee on Administra- 
tive Unions should proceed with its 
study and report to the Council not 
later than July 1, 1950. It was neces- 
sary to appoint two new members to 
the Committee to fill the gaps creat- 
ed by the fact that Mexico had ceased 
to be a member of the Council after 
December 31, 1949, and that the 
Soviet Union had taken no part in 
the Council’s work during the sixth 
session. Argentina and the Philip- 
pines were respectively appointed to 
fill the two vacancies. The full mem- 
bership of the Committee is there- 
fore: Argentina, China, France, 
New Zealand, Philippines and the 
United States. 


Decision on Reports 


The Council also adopted a reso- 
lution providing that, in future an- 
nual reports submitted by the Ad- 
ministering Authorities, special sec- 
tions should be reserved for the in- 
clusion of information on measures 
taken to implement the recommenda- 
tions of the Trusteeship Council. 
This resolution also provides for a 
special report to the Assembly on 
the implementation of its resolution. 
Originally Argentina and the Philip- 
pines had submitted a joint proposal 
which set out in detail the precise 
manner in which the Annual Reports 
should include this information. But 


COUNCIL’S MEMBERS 


The composition of the Trustee- 
ship Council at its sixth session 
was as follows: 

Administering Members: 
Australia 

Pierre Ryckmans 

France 

Roger Garreau (President) 
New Zealand....George R. Laking 
United Kingdom....Sir Alan Burns 
United States....Francis B. Sayre 


Non-Administering Members: 
Argentina..... Jeronimo Remorino 
i eee .. Liu Shih-shun 
Dominican Republic 

Max Henriquez-Urena (Vice- 

President) 

Fadhil al-Jamali 

Philippines Jose Ingles 
USSR. ................. (NOt present) 


the Council adopted a _ Belgian 


amendment eliminating most of the 
specific provisions. The resolution 
was adopted as thus amended. 


Other Questions 


Other questions on the Council’s 
long agenda were mainly of a pro- 
cedural nature. 

To succeed Dr. Padilla Nervo of 
Mexico as Vice-President, the Coun- 
cil elected Dr. Max Henriquez- 
Urena, of the Dominican Republic. 

No specific action was taken re- 
garding revision of the Provisional 
Questionnaire, which was orginally 
listed as Item 9 of the agenda. It 
was decided to convene the Coun- 
cil’s seventh session on June 1, in- 
stead of June 15, at Lake Success. 


Social Commission 
(Continued from page 410) 


conference of non-governmental or- 
ganizations for this purpose was con- 
vened in January this year by the 
United Nations and ILO, 

The Commission hoped that such 
consultations would continue, and 
that the Secretary-General would take 
them into account in preparing sug- 
gestions for the Commission. 

The Commission then turned to 
the question of a draft declaration 
on the rights of the child. It was 
decided to set up a working group 
to revise a draft submitted by the 
Secretariat, in the light of comments 
from governments, specialized agen- 
cies and non-governmental organiza- 
tions. The Commission would dis- 
cuss the draft declaration after the 
working group had completed its 
task. 

Members also discussed how long- 
range international activities for chil- 
dren could be undertaken by the 
United Nations and other appropri- 
ate inter-governmental organizations. 
In this connection, various repre- 
sentatives debated whether the oper- 
ations of the United Nations Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund 
should be continued in their present 
form, or whether other arrangements 
should be made under the United 
Nations for carrying on and extend- 
ing the scope of UNICEF’s work. 
No decision, however, had been 
taken on this matter by April 17. 


STUDENTS from 46 United States colleges 
and universities, attending the Annual Model 
General Assembly of the United Nations, 
held their final meeting on April 12 in one 
of the conference rooms at Lake Success. 
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United Nations Digest 


dates-meetings-decisions-documents 


Security Council 


471ST MEETING—APRIL 12 


Kashmir question: Sir Owen Dixon appointed 
United Nations rep., by vote of 8-0, with 2 absts. 
(India, Yugoslavia). 


Economic and Social Council 
Commission on Human Rights 
APRIL 3-6, 10-11, 14, 17-19 


Draft Covenant on Human Rights (first reading): 
Articles 5, 8-11, 16 adopted. 


Transport and Communications Commission 
APRIL 3-4 
Action on 12-item agenda completed; report to 


ECOSOC approved; session concluded. 


Social Commission 
APRIL 3-6, 10-11, 13-14. 17-19 


Sixth session opened: Soviet proposal to exclude 
present Chinese rep. ruled out of order, and 
ruling sustained by vote of 12-3; officers elected: 
Jose A. Correa (Ecuador), Chairman; Bharatan 
Kumarappa (India), Ist V.-Chair.; Gustav Vla- 
hov (Yugoslavia), 2nd V.-Chair.; R. B. Curry 
(Canada), Rapport.; 14-item agenda (E/CN. 
5/187) adopted. 


Long-range work prog.: gen. debate held; Secty- 
Gen.’s report (E/CN.5/189 and Adds.) examined. 
Advisory Soc. Welfare Servs.: revision of As- 
sembly resol. 58 (I) adepted (E/CN.5/213) 
unanim. 


Migration: consideration completed by post- 
poning action on Secty-Gen.’s prop. for aid to 
indigent aliens. 


Cont. Needs of Children: discussion begun. 


international 


labour 


review | 


Economic and Employment Commission 
Sub-Comm. on Economic Development 


APRIL 17-19 


Fourth session opened: Soviet prop. to exclude 
Chinese expert ruled out of order, and ruling 
sustained by vote of 3-2; officers elected: V. K. 

V. Rao (India) Chairman; Jose Nunez Gui- 
maraes (Brazil) V.-Chair.; agenda discussed, 
maj. item being financing econ. development of 
under-developed countries. 


United Nations Conf. on Declaration of Death 
of Missing Persons 


APRIL 6 


Text of Convention approved, by vote of 20-0, 
with 1 abst. (Yugoslavia); Final Act signed by 
25 govts.; Conf. ended. 


Econ. Comm. for Asia and the Far East 


Sub-Cttee. on Iron and Steel 
APRIL 10: 2nd session opened (in Cclcutta 


Trusteeship Council 


56TH MEETING—APRIL 3 
Petitions: 6 reports of spec. cttee. adopted. 


57TH MEETING—APRIL 4 

Jerusalem: text of Statute adopted by vote of 
9-0, with 2 absts. (U.K., U.S.); joint Australian- 
Belgian-Philippine-U.S. draft resol. to submit 
text to Jordan and Israel and request their 
full co-op. adopted, 10-0, with 1 abst. (U.K.). 
Session concluded 


ILO 


APRIL 11 


Industrial Cttee. on Chemicals (in Geneva): 2nd 
session opened. 


April 3 — April 19 


FAO 


APRIL 3 


Far East Tech. Mtg. on Timber Grading and 
Standardization (in Dalat, Viet Nam) 


APRIL 15-25 


Mtg. on Soil Conserv., Range Managemt., For- 
estry, and Related Problems (in Cyprus) 


APRIL 17 


Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council (in Cronulla, Aus- 
tralia): 2nd session opened. 


APRIL 17 


Lat.-Amer. Mtg. on Control of Infestation of 
Stored Products (in Costa Rica) 


UNESCO 


APRIL 6 
Intl. Voluntary Work Camps Co-ord. Cttee. (in 
Paris) 


ICAO 


APRIL 11 


Caribbean Regional Air Navig. Mtg. (in Havana) 
Carib.-South Amer.-South Atlantic Spec. Fre- 
quency Mtg. (in Havana 


WHO 


APRIL 11 

Expert Cttee. on Anti-Biotics (in Geneva) 

Expert Cttee. on Health Statistics—Sub.-Cttee 
on Hosp. Statistics (in Geneva 

APRIL 12 

Pan-Amer. Sanitary Bureau-U.S. Mexico Border 
Public Health Assoc. (in Chihuahua, Mex.) 


APRIL 16 


Pan-Amer. Sanitary Bureau—Exec. Cttee. (in 
Washington): 10th session opened. 


APRIL 17 
Expert Cttee. on Rabies (in Geneva) 


The International Labour Review, issued monthly by the International Labour Office 
and now in its 30th year, is a scientific periodical devoted to questions of labour and 
social policy. It contains general articles reflecting the evolution of social policy nationally 
and internationally, documentary articles, statistical tables on wages, hours of work, 
employment, cost-of-living and a bibliography. 

A specimen copy of the Review and a catalogue of ILO publications will be forwarded 
on application to the International Labour Office, Geneva, Switzerland or the Washington 
Branch Office of the ILO, 1825 Jefferson Place, Washington 6, D. C., U. S. A. 

The International Labour Review may also be obtained in the United Kingdom from 
Messrs. George Allen and Unwin Ltd., Ruskin House, 40 Museum St., London, W. C. I. 


Published in French, English and Spanish editions 
Annual subscription: $5.00, 30/-, single copies: $.50, 31/-. 
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im” UNITED NATIONS BROADCASTS 


SCHEDULE OF SHORT WAVE BROADCASTS 
Lake Success, N. Y. Effective May 1, 1950 


EDST—Eastern Daylight Saving Time GMT—Greenwich Mean Time 


Sta- Wave- Fre- 
EDST GMT Program tion length quency 


UN INDIA AND PAKISTAN PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Saturday) 


8:45- 8:52am 1245-1252 UN News in Hindi BBC Relay 
8:52- 9:00 0m 1252-1300 UN News in Urdu GRZ 13.86 m 21,640 kes 


EUROPEAN & MIDDLE EASTERN PROGRAM—TRANSMISSION I—(Monday-Friday) 


10:25-10:30 am 1425-1430 UN News in Icelandic ) 
10:32-10:40 am 1432-1440 UN News in Turkish 
10:40-10:50 am 1440-1450 UN News in Serbo-Croat |\CKNC 16.84m_ 17,820 kcs 
10:50-10:58 am 1450-1458 UN News in Greek CKCX 19.75m_ 15,190 kes 
11:00-11:27 am 1500-1527 UN —— & Program | 

in Russian 


MIDDLE EASTERN PROGRAM—(Monday-Friday) 

1515-1525 UN News in Amharic | WRCA 13.88 m 21,610 kes 

1525-1535 UN News in Pushtu *WER-29 15.01 m_ 19,980 kes 

1535-1545 UN News in Persian] WWJ-40 14.31m 20,950 kcs 
(Tangier Relay) 


EUROPEAN & MIDDLE EASTERN PROGRAM—TRANSMISSION II—(Monday-Friday) 


1:30- 1:35pm 1730-1735 UN News in Hebrew , 
1:35- 1:40 pm 1735-1740 UN English News | 
Summary | 
1740-1755 English Program or 
Correspondent 
Dispatches 
1800-1815 BBC Dispatches 
1815-1822 UN News in Dutch 
1824-1830 UN News in French 
1835-1840 UN Summary in Arabic 
1845-1900 UN Arabic Program 


LATIN AMERICA & THE CARIBBEAN—TRANSMISSION !—(Monday-Friday) 


- 7:45pm 2300-2345 UN News and Pro- |) WGEO 19.57m_ 15,330 kcs 
grams in Spanish WGEO 31.48m_ 9,530 kes 
J WABC 16.83 m 17,830 kes 


WGEO 
WABC 
WRUL 


1:40- 1:55 pm 
13.88 m 21,610 kcs 


LWRCA 
19.83 m 15,130 kes 


(WABC 


} 


9,530 kes 
17,830 kes 
15,350 kes 


31.48 m 
16.83 m 
19.54 m 


- 8:00 pm 2345-2400 UN News and Pro- 
gram in Spanish 





Sta- Wave- Fre- 


EDST GMT Program tion length quency 

8:00- 8:15pm 2400-0015 UN News in French 
19.72 m_ 15,210 kes 
31.02 m 9,670 kes 


WRCA 


(2400-0006 GMT) 
WRCA 


UN News in English 
(0006-0015 GMT) 
19.72 m_ 15,210 kes 
31.02 m 9,760 kes 
16.83 m_ 17,820 kes 


WRCA 


- 8:30 pm 0015-0030 UN Portuguese Program +>WRCA 
WABC 


LATIN AMERICAN PROGRAM—TRANSMISSION II—(Monday-Friday) 


WRUL 25.45m_ 11,790 kes 
WLWO 25.62m_ 11,710 kes 
WLWO 


19.57 m_ 15,330 kes 
AUSTRALIAN PROGRAM—(Monday-Friday) 


-12:05am 0400-0405 UN News in English CHOL 
-12:20am 0405-0420 UN Radio Review CKLX 19.88 m 


TRANSPACIFIC PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Saturday) 


3:17 am 0715-0717 Program Summary 
- 3:25am 0717-0725 UN News in Burmese | xpca 
3:30am 0725-0730 UN News in Thai 
0730-0735 — News in Eng- | Krca 
lis| 
0735-0745 UN News in Tagalog | krHO 
0745-0750 UN News in French 
0750-0755 UN News in Indone- ( manila 
sian-Malay 
0755-0800 UN News in Dutch 
0800-0815 UN News in English 
0815-0835 UN Chinese Program 
0835-0842 UN News in Urdu 
0842-0845 Music and Close 


BROADCASTS OF MEETINGS 


Direct broadcasts of major United Nations meetings, when in session, with 
running narration in English and French can be heard from 1900-2245 GMT 
(3:00-6:45 P.M. ESDT) on the following frequencies: 

WRCA 13:88 m 21,610 kes 
(1900-2130 GMT) 

WRCA 25:48 m= 11,770 kes 
(1915-2245 GMT) 

WABC 19:83 m_ 15,130 kes 
(1900-2245 GMT) 


-11:00 pm 0200-0300 UN News and Pro- 
grams in Spanish 


25.60 m_ 11,720 kes 
15,090 kes 


° 
a 


19.83 m_ 15,130 kes 
30.93 m 9,700 kes 
16.85 m_ 17,800 kes 


19.57 m_ 15,330 kes 
Relay Il 


From 0835-0845 GMT add: 
Manila 13.91 m 21,570 kes 
Relay | 
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REGULAR BROADCASTS HEARD IN THE U.S.A. AND CANADA 

“United Nations Today,’ a 15-minute review featuring the recorded voices 
of delegates taking part in United Nations sessions around the world, is carried 
by some 175 stations in the United States and over the Dominion Network of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. The program is carried Mondays through 
Fridays—or Tuesdays ienoah Saturdays. 

“Memo From Lake Success,’ a weekly 15-minute feature program, is carried 
over the Columbia Broadcasting System (96 stations) and the Trans-Canada Net- 
work (33 stations) on Saturdays from 6:15-6:30 p.m. EDST (in New York City 
City over WCBS, 8:45-9:00 a.m. EDST). 

“U.N. Story,’ a weekly 15-minute transcribed dramatic series, is carried over 
400 stations in the United States. American listeners should check their local 
newspapers for time of these broadcasts. 


NEW DOCUMENTARY SERIES ON AMERICAN NETWORKS 

Two new series of United Nations documentaries are being broadcast over 
two major American networks. They portray the impact of United Nations activi- 
ties on the daily lives of people everywhere. Distinguished stage and cinema stars 
play feature roles in these documentaries, which were prepared by outstanding 
international writers and producers. 

One series is under the direction of Mr. Norman Corwin, well-known Ameri- 
can radio dramatist, who is the United Nations Radio’s Director of Special Proj- 
ects. This series, entitled ‘‘The Pursuit of Peace,” is carried by the Mutual Broad- 
casting System, and it includes six monthly hour-long documentaries to be 
produced in New York, Washington, New Delhi and Toronto. They are broadcast 
from 9:00-10:00 p.m. EDST on Sundays. 

The following schedule for the Mutual Broadcasting System series has been 
arranged: 

May 7—Documentary on V.E. Day. 

June 18—Documentary on Trusteeship. 


July 16—Documentary on UNESCO. 

September—Documentary on Technical Assistance. 

Another monthly documentary series is carried by the National Broadcasting 
Company on Sundays 1:00-1:30 p.m. EDST, and over WNBC on the following 
Thursdays, 11:30-12:00 pm. EDST. Programs will be repeated over WNYC at 
8:30 p.m. on May 17, June 28 and July 19. 

The following schedule for the NBC series has been arranged: 

May 7—"‘Your Health, Sir’’—a documentary on the work of the World 

Health Organization. 

June 18—"E Equals MC2—Formula for Peace?’’—a documentary on atomic 

energy control. 

July 9—"Pay As You Go,’’—a documentary on the International Bank. 

American listeners should check local newspapers for the exact time of 
broadcasts in their communities. 


NOTE TO LISTENERS 
The Radio Division is anxious to establish contact with as many listeners as 
possible and will gladly acknowledge all communications. Letters from all parts 
of the world have already brought valuable information about fhe reception of 
United Nations broadcasts. All correspondents reporting on these broadcasts will 
receive on request a United Nations Radio verification card and a copy of the 
United Nations Charter. 
Correspondence, including requests for copies of all broadcast schedules, 
should be addressed to: 
UNITED NATIONS RADIO 
Lake Success, N.Y., U.S.A. 


or to the Director of the nearest United Nations Information Centre. These Centres 
are located in Buenos Aires, Cairo, Copenhagen, Geneva, London, Mexico City, 
Moscow, New Delhi, Paris, Prague, Rio de Janeiro, Shanghai, Sdyney, Warsaw, 
and Washington. 
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United Nations Sales Agents 


Argentina: 
Editorial Sudamericana S.A., Calle Alsina 
500, Buenos Aires. 


Australia: 
H. A. Goddard (Pty.), Ltd., 255a George 
Street, Sydney. 


Belgium: 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Brussels. 

W. H. Smith and Son 

71-75 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Brussels. 


Bolivia: 
Libreria Cientifica y Literaria, Avenida 
16 de Julio 216, Casilla 972, La Paz. 


Brazil: 
Livraria Agir, Rua Mexico 98-B, Caixa 
Postal 3291, Rio de Janeiro. 


Canada: 
The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen Street 
West, Toronto 


Ceylon: 
The Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, 
Ltd., Lake House, Colombo. 


Chile: 

Edmundo Pizarro, Merced> 846, Santiago. 
China: 

The Commercial Press, Ltd., 211 Honan 
Road, Shanghai. 

Colombia: 

Libreria Latina Ltda., Apartado Aereo 
4011, Bogota 

Costa Rica: 

Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San 
Jose. 

Cuba: 

La Casa Belga, Rene de Smedt, O'Reilly 
455, Havana. 

Czechoslovakia: 

F. Topic, Narodni Trida 9, Praguel. 


Denmark: 

Einar Munksgaard, Norregade 6, 
Copenhagen. 

Dominican Republic: 

Libreria Dominicana, Calle Mercedes No. 
49, Apartado 656, Ciudad Trujillo. 
Ecuador: 


Munoz Hermanos y Cia., Nueva de 
Octubre 703, Casilla 10-24, Guayaquil. 


Egypt: 
Librairie “La Renaissance d’Egypte,” 9 
SH. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 


Ethiopia: 
Agence Ethiopienne de Publicite, Box 8, 
Addis Ababa. 


Finland: 
Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, 
Helsinki. 


France: 
Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, 
Paris V. 


Greece: 
“Eleftheroudakis,”” Librairie Internatio- 
nale, Place de la Constitution, Athens. 


Guatemala: 


Goubaud & Cia Ltda., 5a. Sur No. 6 y 
9a. C.P., Guatemala City. 


Haiti: 
Max Bouchereau, Librairie “A la Cara- 
velle,’’ Boite Postale 111-B, Port-au-Prince. 


Iceland: 


Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymundsonnar 
Austurstreti 18, Reykjavik. 


India: 
Oxford Book & Stationery Co., Scindia 
House, New Delhi. 


Indonesia: 
Pembangunan-Opbouw, Gunung Sahari 
84, Djakarta. 


Iran: 
Bangahe Piaderow, 731 Shah Avenue, 
Teheran. 


Iraq: 
Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Booksellers and 
Stationers, Baghdad. 


Israel: 

Leo Blumstein, P.O.B. 4154 

35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 

Lebanon: 

Librairie Universelle, Beirut. 
Luxembourg: 

Librairie J. Schummer, Place Guillaume, 
Luxembourg. 

Netherlands: 


N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
The Hague. 


New Zealand: 


Gordon & Gotch Ltd., Waring Taylor 
Street, Wellington. 

United Nations Association of New 
Zealand, G.P.O. 1011, Wellington. 


Norway: 


Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. 
Augustgt. 7A, Oslo. 


Pakistan: 


Thomas & Thomas 
Fort Mansion, Frere Road, 
Karachi. 


Peru: 


Libreria Internacional del Peru, S.A., 
Casilla 1417, Lima. 


Philippines: 
D. P. Perez Co., 132 Riverside, San Juan, 
Rizal. 


Sweden: 
C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hofbokhandel A-B, 
Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 


Switzerland: 


Librairie Payot S.A., at Lausanne, Gen- 
eva, Montreux, Neuchatel, Berne, Basel, 
Vevey; and Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 
17, Zurich 1. 


Syria: 
Librarie Universelle, Damascus. 


Turkey: 


Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, 
Beyoglu, Istanbul. 


Union of South Africa: 


Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty.), Ltd., 
P.O. Box 724, Pretoria. : 


United Kingdom: 


H.M. Stationery Office, P.O. Box 569, 
London, S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O. Shops 
at London, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Edinburgh, and Manchester). 


United States: 


International Documents Service, Colum- 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27, New York. 


Uruguay: 
Libreria Internacional S.R.L., Dr. Hector 
D’Elia, Calle Uruguay 1331, Montevideo. 


Venezuela 


Escritorio Perez Machado Conde a 
Pinango 11, Caracas. 


Yugoslavia: 


Drzavno Preduzece Jugoslovenska Knijiga, 
Marsala Tita 23, Belgrade. 


Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been appointed 
may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva, 
Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, Lake Success, New York, U.S.A. 





Review of International 


Commodity Problems 1949 


Summarizes current trends in 22 internationally 
traded commodities: coal, cotton, fats and oils, 
iron and steel, petroleum, rubber, sugar, etc. 
Texts of international agreements regarding 
certain of these commodities, such as the 1949 


International Wheat Agreement, are included. 


Outlines recent intergovernmental action to 
deal with commodity problems and summar- 
izes activities of various international organiza- 


tions and study groups in the commodity field. 


Pubiished by the United Nations secretariat, 
this study was prepared by the Interim Co-or- 
dinating Committee for International Commod- 


ity Arrangements. 


76 pages, $0.60 4/6Stg. Sw.Fr. 2.50 
(U.N. Publ. No. 1949.11.D.2) 


Available in an English edition from all U.N. 


Sales Agents. A French edition is in preparation. 








